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PROVERBS viii. 17. 


i LOVE THEM THAT LOVE ME, AND THEY THAT SEEK 
ME EARLY SHALL FIND ME. 


”O know Wide and underſtanding— 7 o give 


ſubtilty to the ſimple, and to the young man know- 


ledge and diſcretion, is the declared intention of the 
book of Proverbs, The royal author firſt de- 
ſcribes the general nature of wiſdom, and illuſ- 


trates its admirable excellency, and happy fruits. 
Afterward he. delivers a collection of aphoriſms, 
in miſcellaneous order, containing rich ſtores of 
valuable knowledge, the reſult of long obſervation | 


and experience, and furniſhing the moſt IM pana 
rules for the conduct of life. 15 
In the chapter of our text, by. a natural and 


pleaſing figure, he introduces Wiſdom as a divine 
„ perſonage 
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perſonage of elevated rank and beauty, frequent- 
ing the places of public reſort, ſolemnly harangu- 
ing the children of men, and, in the moſt earneſt 
and affectionate manner, ſoliciting them to re- 
ceive her counſels, and ſubmit to her direction. 
Dotb not Wiſdom cry, and underſtanding lift up ber 
voice? Unto you, O men, I call, and my voice is to the 
ſons of men. In language forcible and magnificent, 
ſhe repreſents her ſuperiority to every external 
good. Receive my inſtruction, and not ſilver ; and 89 
knowledge rather than choice gold. For wiſdom is bet- 
ter than rubies, and all the things thou canſt defire 
are not to be compared with her. And, as the moſt 
encouraging motive*to the ſtudy and purſuit of 
wiſdom, ſhe adds, that our reſearches ſhall not be 
fruitleſs, nor our endeavours liable to diſappoint- 
ment, but that perſevering diligence ſhall be 
crowned with happy ſucceſs. I love them that love 
me, and they that ſeek me early ſhall find me. | 
We may be naturally led from hence, | \ 
I. To illuftrate the nature, characters and ex- 
cellency of wiſdom. And | 
II. To point out the proper means for ob. 
taining her ineſtimable advantages. 
After which we ſhall more particularly refer to 
the occaſion of the following diſcourſe. 
Wiſdom may be defined © the right i improve- 
« ment, and application of our intellectual, and 
ce moral powers; or in different language, lead- 
ing to the ſame concluſion, © it is to diſcern and 
& purſue the perfection and happineſs of our na- 
«© cures” or it conlifts, ce jn chuſing the beſt and 
| e worthieſt 


F:% 3 


i yorthieſt ends, and applying the moſt fit and 


te proper means for their attainment.” 


If then it be aſked, where Pall wiſdom be found, 


and what is the place of underſtanding, can there be 
any doubt or difficulty in the anſwer? The teſti- 
mony of reaſon decifively confirms the maxim, 
which it is the great deſign of this book to efta- 
bliſh, and which is expreſsly aſſerted in many 
particular paſſages ; that, 7he fear of the Lord is 
wiſdom, and the knowledge of the holy is underſtanding. 
RELIGION alone hath all the characters of com- 
plete and ſubſtantial wiſdom; by which we fulfil 
the end of our exiſtence, improve our reaſon to 
the beſt purpoſes, and attain to the higheſt per- 
fection and happineſs of our natures. Religion 
is the offspring of unerring wiſdom, and is found- 
ed upon maxims of eternal and unchangeable 
truth. It is that rule of action, which the Deity 
hath preſcribed to his rational offspring; becauſe 
it invariably tends to produce the greateſt good. 
Its beneficial influence led him to ſtamp it with 


his authority, and eſtabliſh it by the ſanction of 


his law. And it is with great beauty and pro- 
priety, that, when the Almighty is repreſented 


as creating the world by wiſdom, and regulating the 


order and dependence of ſecond cauſes, his in- 
finitely perfect knowledge led him to affign unto 
man that rule of life, which is at-once his duty, 
his intereſt and happineſs. Ven he made the weight 
for the winds and weighed the waters by meaſure ; ; 
when he made a decree for the rain, and a way for 
the lightning of the thunder : Then did he ſee it and 


declare it, he prepared it and ſearched it out. And 
B 2 | unto. 
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wnto mais be ſaid; bebold the fear. of the Lord, that 5 2 
wiſdom, and to depart from evil is nnderftanding.* 
Does religion in general correſpond to the * 
racter of wiſdom, the obſervation is no leſs true 
concerning its ſeveral parts. Of every virtue we 
may juſtly affirm, that it is the dictate of ſound 
reaſon, of every vice, that it originates from 
folly. Whilſt by the natural conſtitution of things, 
ſin of every kind, is the way to bell, going down by | 
the chambers of death; to religion belongs the high 
and honourable character, that all her ways are 
ways of pleaſantneſs, and that all her paths are peace. 
Her doctrines are the light of life, her precepts 
guide to happineſs, her prohibitions. reſtrain us 
from miſery, her conſolations are adequate to our 
various diſtreſſes, her joys are pure, durable and 
ſatisfying, and her reward an PEPE and eternal 
weight of glory. 
This wiſdom is 7he 1 thing—the pearl of 
ineſtimable price, compared with which every other 
poſſeſſion is mean and inſignificant. The gold, and 
the chryſtal cannot equal it; no mention ſhall be made 
of coral, and of pearl, for the price is far above rubies. 
Religious wiſdom hath the promiſe of the Ii ife that 
now is, the fair proſpect of temporal proſperity 
and enjoyment. The royal preacher hath well 
obſerved, that, length of days is in ber right hand, 
and in her left hand, riches and honour. And ſhe will 
infallibly ſecure, that better part, which. cannot be 
taken from us the peace, which paſſeth underſtanding — 
Joys, which aftranger intermeaddleth not with treaſures, 
that war not old—an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled | 
| „Job xxviii. 26, W é—ꝙ . 
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und that Fadeth not away.” Be this our r firſt choice; 
our main purſuit, and we ſhall be ſafe, honourable 
and happy. But, if ſeduced by the flattery of 
vice we ſwerve from the path of heavenly wiſdom, - 
if we /et at nought her counſels, and deſpiſe ber reproof ; 
our folly is equal to our guilt, we are fatally blind 
ro our true intereſt, .and whatever be the ſucceſs 
of our ſchemes they will terminate in diſappoint- 
ment and ruin. Our profoundeſt ſagacity will 
but diſplay a more egregious abſurdity, and our 
moſt ſplendid abilities and attainments, will only 
ſerve to expoſe and aggravate our miſery. Whoſo 
findeth me, findeth life, and ſhall obtain favour of the 
Lord; but he that finneth againſt me, wrongeth 2 01 
| foul; all they that hate me love death. | 
There is alſo a ſubordinate wiſdom, which 
relates to the inferior ends of our being, and 
regulates the purſuit of external good. I wiſdom 
dwell with eRUDENCE—And Solomon, whoſe pro- 
feſſed aim is to inculcate maxims of virtue, 
diſdains not to give inſtructions with reſpe& to 
the management of our temporal concerns, and 
the ordinary affairs of life. Whilſt our firſt care 
is to maintain implicity and godly fincerity, whilſt 
we hold in abhorrence the baſe arts of cunning and 
fraud, and on no account whatever mate ſhip- 
wreck of a good conſcience; we are alſo required 
70 walk circumſpectly, and to unite the wiſdom of the 
ſerpent with the innocence of the dove, We may, we 
oughr, conſiſtently with integrity, to leſſen the 
evils, and to avert the dangers with which we 
are furrounded ; and to endeavour to extend our 
ſphere of influence, utility and happineſs. This 
| 7 wiſdom 


UR 


— excelleth folly, as much as light excelleth dark- 
neſs; and is profitable to direct in the various cir- 
cumſtances of life. It belongs to our ſeveral 
occupations and purſuits, to the arrangement of 
our time, the company we keep, the connections 
we form, the relations of civil and domeſtic life, 
and to every part of our conduct. And when 
it is not only limited by a higher principle, but 
rendered ſubſervient to the cauſe of truth and 
virtue, its quality is ennobled, and it becomes 
an eminent part of that divine wiſdom which is 
ſo honourably juſtified of her children. For the 
province of religion is not confined to the 
duties of the church, or of the cloſet. It em- 
braces the wide circle of human affairs: on the 
theatre of the world, and in the diverſified ſcenes 
of active life, it calls upon us to cultivate and 
exhibit thoſe graces which are to prepare us 
for heaven and immortality. There is therefore 
a natural, I had almoſt ſaid. a neceſſary con- 
nection between religion and prudence, and it 
is a promiſe made to the attainment of the wi/dom 
which is from above, that it ſhall direct, our ſteps 
in the journey of life, and lead us in the way 
of preſent ſafety, peace and comfort. When wi/- 
dom entereth into thy heart, and knowledge is pleaſant 
to thy ſoul, underſtanding ſhall keep thee, to deliver thee 
from the evil man: thou ſhalt walk in thy way Safely, 
and thy foot ſhall not ſtumble. | 
As wiſdom, whether religious or prudential, 

conſiſts in the right exerciſe and improvement of 
the intellectual powers, the foundation thereof 
muſt be laid in KxOWLID OE. This is a view of 


the 


19 
the ſubject to which we ſhall more particularly 
direct your attention. There is ſo intimate and 
neceſſary a connection between wiſdom and know- 
ledge, that both in ſcripture, and .in common 
language, they are frequently uſed as ſynonimous 


expreſſions, The one is indeed the power or 


faculty, of which the other is the right application, 
And as wiſdom cannot exiſt independently of 
knowledge, all the arguments that inculcate the 
former, do of courſe extend to the latter. When 
Solomon therefore exhorts us to get wiſdom as the 


principal: thing, he naturally adds, ith all thy 


getting, get underſtanding. 
The capacity for knowledge is the glory of 


human nature, and neceſſary to all the important 


purpoſes of our being, It 1s this that makes us 
wiſer than the beaſts of the field, and the fowls of 
Heaven — tbat gives us dominion over the works of 
God's bauds —that renders us but a little lower than 
tbe angels, and crowns us with glory and bonour. 

And as the underſtanding chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
us from the brute creation, ſo higher attainments 
in knowledge, next to pre-eminence in virtue, 


form the principal diſtinction between one man 


and another. They elevate human nature to 
a nobler rank in creation. They confer a dignity, 
which birth and title cannot boaſt of, nor gran- 


deur and affluence beſtow. They conſtitute 


ſuperior power. By enlarging our acquaintance 
with the properties of things, they render them 
ſubſervient to our uſe, and extend the ſphere of 
human action, ſo that the obſervation of Solomon 
L | Þ +: » Rog b 459 hl 
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is literally true, 4 w 72 man is Prong, yea a man 
of underſtanding increaſeth firength.. | 

Knowledge to the individual is the Wine of 
innumerable advantages. It procures to us the 
comforts, the conveniences, and the gratifications 
of our being. It fits us for the ſeveral occu- 
pations and duties of life. It is the natural road 
to preferment and wealth, and challenges as its 
right the moſt important ſtations in ſociety. It is 
the worthy exerciſe of our nobleſt faculties, and 
therefore the Deity hath rendered it an abundant 
ſource of pure, exquiſite, and laſting enjoyment. 
It is, in ſhort, the inſtrument whereby are con- 
veyed to us the bleſſings of time, and the hap- 
pineſs of eternity. The heart of him that hath 
underfranding, therefore, /ezketh after knowledge. | 

Conſidered with reſpe& to ſociety, it improves 
not only the individual but ' zhe ſpecies, It 
is the means of taming the ferocious paſſions, 
of Wed the temper, and civilizing the 
manners. Adverſe to tyranny and oppreſſion, 
nor leſs a foe to anarchy and licentiouſneſs, it 
is the parent of good government and falutary 
laws, and the beſt guardian of liberty civil and 
religious. Nor ſhould we omit to add, that it 
is the baſis of uſeful arts, friendly to the intereſts 
of commerce, and that whilſt it baniſhes the fears 
of ſuperſtition and the madneſs of enthuſiaſm, 
it is in every reſpect favourable to that righteou/ne/s 
which exalteth a nation. We are not therefore to 
wonder, that the Supreme Being has been pleaſed 
to honour with peculiar marks of approbation ſo 


worthy a choice, ſo een a purſuit. When 
Solomon, 


„„ 

Solomon, being permitted to aſk ſome ſpecial 
token of divine favour, made the requeſt, Give me 
wiſdom and knowledge, he received this anſwer from 
God: Becauſe this was in thine heart, and thou baſt 
not aſked riches, wealth or honour, or the life of thine 
enemies, neither yet haſt aſked long life — Wiſdom and 
knowledge is granted unto thee, and I will give thee 
riches, and wealth, and honour, ſuch as none of 
the kings have had before thee, neither ſhall there 
any after thee have the like. 

It is, however, proper to obſerve; that there i is 
an endleſs variety in knowledge, which merits 
our eſteem, only in proportion to the nature and 
importance of its object. The purſuit of it alſo, 
ſhould, in ſome meaſure, be regulated by our 
particular genius and capacity, and with a ſpecial 
reference to our ſtation and character in the world. 
Far would we be from denying or refufing the 
benefits of knowledge, to the inferior claſſes of 
mankind. It is a deſirable acquiſition to the 
loweſt orders of the community, the worthy exer- 
ciſe of thoſe noble powers, with which the Deity 
| hath endued them, and tends to enlarge their 
ſphere both of utility and enjoyment. Yet as 
we advance to ſuperior ſtations in life, a more 
liberal and extenſive erudition is expected and 
required. The learned profeſſions, viz. thoſe of 
theology, medicine and law, ſuppoſe a conſtant 
application, not only to their own peculiar 
ſtudies, but to the attainment of knowledge 
in general. Nor are we haſtily to cenſure any 
ſcientific purſuit as frivolous and unimportant. 
Such is the __— and' connection between the 
| ſciences, 


fo) 


ſciences, that few are without eminent uſe; and 
it is not eaſy to underſtand any one, without 
ſome acquaintance with the reſt, But learning 
belongs not merely to particular profeſſions. It is 
in a manner neceſſary to all the higher depart- 
ments of civil life. Will not the character of zhe 
merchant, and the manufacturer become far more re- 
ſpectable and uſeful when adorned with the valuable 
accompliſhments of ſcience ? Theſe give dignity to 
the poſſeſſion of wealth, leſſen the ſnares and dan- 
gers with which it is ſurrounded, provide a conſtant 
ſource of rational and innocent enjoyments, and 
qualify for honourable add important ſervices to 


their fellow- citizens. And can it be ſuppoſed, 


that they who are born to bereditary affluence and 
honour, are thereby exempted from the purſuit 
of Knowledge ? ? On the contrary, the leiſure they 
enjoy, and the rank to which they are raiſed 
increaſe the neceſſity and obligation of cultivating 
the mind, without which, riches and titles will 
but expoſe their inſignificance, and probably 
render them. contemptible and wretched. 


But the knowledge which on every account 


is to be deemed moſt excellent, and claims the 
firſt attention of every rank of men, is the kpow- 


ledge of God and of our duty. Religion cannot 


exiſt, but as an act of the underſtanding. , Faith 
and hope, and love and zeal muft be founded 
in knowledge. It is eſſential to our ſincerity, 
it is neceſſary to our progreſs in goodneſs. This 
alone can give ſteadfaſtneſs to the profeſſion, and 
to the practice of Chriſtianity, ſecure us againſt 
the fatal influence of temptation, refine our vir- 
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tues from every corrupt and debaſing mixture, 
and exhibit the amiable form of religion in all the 
purity, of her doctrines, the ſtrength of her 
motives, the ſweetneſs of her conſolations, and 
the ſublimity of her joys. Superior knowledge 


does not neceſſarily imply a proportionable in- 


creaſe in the fruits of piety and holineſs; yet 
it appears to be an eſſential requiſite for higher 
attainments in goodneſs. The more clear "nd 
Juſt are our conceptions of God, and of religion, 


the greater muſt be our capacity for improvement 


in the divine likeneſs, and, conſequently, in all 
that conſtitutes. the perfection and happineſs of 
our natures. The ſcripture therefore earneſtly 
exhorts, that we add io virtue, knowledge; and be 
filled with all wiſdom, and ſpiritual underſtanding. 
And we are taught to look for the completion 
of our felicity in heaven, when a more enlight- 
ened and extenſive knowledge ſhall fit us for 


nobler exerciſes of piety. and devotion ;, when 


that which is imperfet# ſhall be done away : when 
wwe ſhall no longer ſee through a glaſs darkly, but face 
to face; and know, even as alſo we are known. 
Having thus illuſtrated the nature, characters 

and excellence of wiſdom, we are 

II. To conſider the requiſite means for obtain- 
ing her ineſtimable advantages. We are — 70 
love ber — to ſeek her — and to ſeek ber early. I love 
them, that love me; ; and they, that ſeek me ear * ſhall 
find me. | 

By the love of ici we may properly under- 
ſtand, a high eſteem of her excellency, an admir- 


ing ſenſe of her beauty and dignity, a warm com- 


placency 
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placency in her delights, and a lincere delle to 
be governed by her maxims. 


The divine wiſdom, who here addreſſes 10 


demands the firſt place in our affections. Her 
language is, My ſon give me thy beart, If we ſuffer 
any rival paſſion to diſpute the pre- eminence, if 
we count not all things loſs compared with the excel- 
Jency of her knowledge, ſhe will reject our ſolicita- 
tions with diſdain, and refuſe us a place in her 
favour and friendſhip. But if we give her the 
preference to every other object, and all the things 
ve can deſire are not to be compared with her, ſhe 
will requite our eſteem with mutual approbation, 
and impart to us the fruit which is more precious 
than gold, and the revenue which 7s better than choice 


Alper. Farah 8 


How the jove of wiſdom (tiGites' to the | 


attainment of it, we may eaſily underſtand. It 
impels the active powers to vigorous and con- 
ſtant exertions — It creates the diſpoſitions and 
habits of mind which are moſt favourable to ſuc- 
ceſs It reconciles us to the difficulties and hard- 
ſhips of a virtuous life — It ſubdues the preju- 
dices and paſſions which blind the underſtanding 
and corrupt the heart; and inclines us diligenth 
to hearken to ber counſels, and patiently to ſubmit to 
ber reproof. The love of wiſdom cannot fail to 
infure ſucceſs, which depends not on outward 
circumſtances but on our own. endeavours, on 


the alacrity and zeal, with which we engage in 


the purſuit. Nay it is itſelf a main and eſſential 
part of wiſdom. The affection to virtue is that 


which 3 conſtitutes virtue; it is the vital 
| POP 
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principle of goodneſs, the temper and the hap- 


pineſs we are anxious to obtain. So that we may 
rely on the declaration of Solomon, exalt ber, and 


ſhe ſpall promote thee; ſhe ſball bring thee to honour, 
when thou doft embrace ber. 

The genuine love of wiſdom will naturally diſ- 
poſe us to ſeek ber. It will inſpire that activity 
and induſtry which are neceſſary to our ſucceſs. 
This noble endowment is not the gift of nature, 


the purchaſe of fortune or the inheritance of birth- 


right: it muſt, by divine bleſſing, be the fruit 
of our own application and labour. F. chou ſeekeſt 
ber as filver, and ſearcheſt for her as for hidden trea- 
ſure; then ſhalt thou underſtand the fear of the Lord, 


and find ihe knowledge of Cod. And we muſt be 


reſolute, patient and perſevering in the purſuit. 


Would we run /o as to obtain, we muſt preſs forward 


toward the mark for the prize of the high-calling of 
Cod in Chriſt Jeſus. Would we be conquerors through 


him that hath loved us, over the powerful enemies 


of our ſalvation, we muſt ght the good fight of faith, 
be valiant and quit ourſelves like men. We muſt take 
to ourſelves the whole armour of God—regularly ob- 
ſerve the inſtrumental duties of religion—give 
attention to reading, meditation and prayer, We 
muſt watch daily at the gates of wiſdom—diligently 
improve the opportunities of public inſtruction 
walk with the wwiſe—keep our hearts with diligence— 
and, exerciſe ourſelves to have always a conſcience void 
of offence toward God and toward men. Thus if we 
ſeek wiſdom we ſhall aſſuredly And her, ſhall expe- 
rience her bleſſed influence and guidance, and 
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inbevit the glory and felicity, Which ſhe hath pro- 
miſed as the reward of her ſucceſsful candidates. 
Or, if we underſtand the words of our text 
with a more particular reference to thoſe neu- 
tal endowments, which claim a ſecondary place in 
our regard, and are ſubſervient to the nobleſt pur- 


poſes of our being; it will be equally evident, 


that the ardent love of Knowledge muſt neceſſarily 


Precede the important acquiſition. What but 
this will form the habits of patient attention, 


cloſe inveſtigation and unprejudiced inquiry ? 
Or how can we expect without induſtry and per- 
ſeverance to make any conſiderable adyances in 
uſeful and important ſcience? No ſtrength of 
genius, or of natural abilities, will ſuffice without 
the diligent culture of the underſtanding. The 


valuable fruits of knowledge will not be poured 


into the lap of the ſlothful, the indolent and the 


careleſs. They can only be matured and perfefted 


by vigorous exertions, and aſſiduous application. 
This is the fixed conſtitution of things. What- 


ever difference there may be in the original capaci- 


ties of men, a far more important diſtinction will 
ariſe from their own activity and diligence. And 
it is deſerving of remark, that they who have at- 


tained to the firſt honours of ſcience, and immor- 


talized themſelves in the annals of mankind, have 
generally excelled others, not more in the ſupe- 
riority of their natural genius and abilities, than 
in their patient, laborious and conſtant applica· 


tion. Fe 
It 
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It is of the greateſt importance, not only 


that we /eek wiſdom, but that we /eek her early. 


The phraſe is ſometimes uſed to denote earneſt- 


neſs and importunity in the purſuit. Thus it 
occurs in the firſt chapter of this book, where it 
is declared concerning ſuch as have long con- 
temned her precepts ; Becauſe I have called, and ye 
refuſed — T alſo will laugh at your calamity, and mock 
when your fear cometh. Then ſhall they call upon me, 
but I will not anſwer, they ſhall ſeck me early, but 


ſhall not find me. But it may alſo ſignify the ime 


of life in which we ſhall apply ourſelves to the 


ſtudy of wiſdom, with the moſt rational hope of 
fucceſs. It may denote the vaſt importance of 


devoting our early years to her ſacred guidance 
and direction. 

What unſpeakable advantages for God and re- 
ligion belong to the morning of life — when the 


powers of nature are in their full tone and vigour 


— when the mind is beſt fitted to receive and to 
retain virtuous impreſſions - hen the affections 
are warm and vigorous—the temper open and 
ingenuous —the underftanding leſs ſwayed by 
prejudice—the heart leſs corrupted by falſe prin- 
ciples, leſs hardened by evil habits. From what 
innumerable evils and dangers, will the early love 


and purſuit of wiſdom preſerve us—from the dire 
reproach and anguiſh of a wounded conſcience, - 


and from the ſnares and dangers that threaten the 
deſtruction of our temporal and eternal intereſts. 
How plain, ſecure, and delightful will be the 
Journey of life if we never forſake the guide of our 
youth, nor leave the paths of uprightneſs to walk in 


the. 
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the ways of darkneſs. The ſooner we commence 
the heavenly race, the greater. progreſs may be 
expected from us in every virtuous and honour- 
able attainment. And what is of unſpeakable 
importance, by ſeeking wiſdom early, we are ſure 
to find her; but if we poſtpone. the important 
ſtudy, if we ſacrifice the morning of our days to 
ſinful gratifications and. purſuits, and truſt to fu- 
ture opportunities of repentance; not to ſpeak of 
the diſingenuity of ſuch a conduct, nor the abſur- 
dity of delaying to. be wiſe and happy, we expoſe 
ourſelves to the moſt imminent danger of ever- 
laſting ruin. We may not ſee that future conve- 
nient ſeaſon of which we ſo idly dream; or ſhould 
life be continued, the difficulty of repentance 
inſtead of being diminiſhed will be every day 
increaſed, till, by a long indulgence of evil habits, 
Ve may loſe both the inclination and the power 
to repent, and the awful decree have taken place 
from the natural conſequence of our actions, as 
well as the appointment of God. He that is unjuſt, 
let him be unjuſt fill ; he that is unholy, let him be 
unholy and unhappy for ever. 
That youth is the proper ſeaſon for cultivating 
the intellectual powers cannot poſſibly admit of 
a doubt. Now are the ſpirits lively, the con- 
ſtitution unimpaired, the memory retentive, the 
mind active and ſtrong, and moſt capable of the 
laborious exertions, that are required for the 
ſucceſsful purſuit of ſcience. The early applica- 
tion to knowledge is neceſſary to an honourable 
proficiency. The traveller muſt riſe betime, and 


diligently purſue his road, who would gain the 
heights 


* 


„ 

heights that command a clear, and extenfive 
proſpect of the diverſified regions it contains. If 
he begin late to climb the ſteep and laborious 
aſcent, the fatigue will overpower, the diſtance 
will diſhearten him ; his progreſs will be com- 
paratively flow and inconſiderable, and his views 
continue limited and obſcure. So well convinced 
are mankind of the truth of this remark, that 
few perſons in advanced life are willing to engage 
in any new art or ſtudy, They look upon the 
difficulty attending it as inſuperable, and abandon 
the purfuit as deſperate. It is alſo the peculiar 
privilege of youth, that free from ſecular cares, and 
employments, we are moſt at liberty to proſecute 
our inquiries, without avocation or interruption. 
Add to this, that the faculties of the mind, by 
exerciſe, receive continual acceſſions of ſtrength, 
and that every advance we make will enable us to 
proceed with ſtill greater advantage and pleaſure. 
If this happy ſeaſon be well and wiſely cultivated, 
we may hope for a rich and glorious harveſt, that 
will abundantly repay our toil. If on the other 
hand, the ſpring of life be neglected and miſ- 
improved, if the ſeed time for knowledge be con- 
ſumed in ſloth and folly, the invaluable oppor- 
tunity is irrecoverably loſt, as we have /own, we 
ſhall alſo reap, and every future ſcene will be 
unprofitable and barren. 

Of ſuch importance it is, that we conſecrate che 
morning period of our exiſtence to the purſuit of 
wiſdom. But that we may he induced to love, 
encouraged to /zek, and enabled to find her, who 


can be ignorant how much depends on happy 
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EDUCATION. This 1 divine bleſſing will be the 
moſt likely means to render us wiſe fo time, and 
wiſe for eternity. This bids faireſt to inſpire the 
neceflary diſpoſitions for attaining wiſdom, and 
to crown our endeavours with wiſhed for ſucceſs. 
The noble powers and capacities of our nature, 
untaught and unaſſiſted, would never grow up to 
excellence, nor effect any valuable improvement. 
Inſtruction and art are neceſſary to give them 
their proper bent and direction, their true dignity 
and uſe. Generally ſpeaking, it is Education 
that ſtamps the difference between one man and 
another, and aſſigns to the individual his' rank 
and character in the world. We might remark 
the influence of this powerful cauſe in forming 
the air, the taſte, the temper, the manners ; but 
it is to our preſent purpoſe to conſider it with 


reſpect to virtue and to ſcience. 
As to our. moral and religious diſpoſitions, it 1s 


univerſally admitted that they chiefly originate 
from this ſource. The inſtructions we receive, 
the principles we imbibe, the habits we con- 
tract in our early years, for the moſt part have 
a laſting influence on our future conduct and 
happineſs. The ſoft and ductile mind of youth 
eaſily receives an impreſſion, which hardens with 
advancing age, and cannot afterwards be ef- 
faced without the utmoſt difficulty. If not 
timely initiated in the love and practice of 
| Piety, juſtice, temperance and induſtry, it 
may naturally be expected, that they will after- 
wards become brutiſh, diſſolute and wicked. 


But if trained ny in the way * Soould go by 
virtuous 
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virtuous precepts, regular diſcipline and good 
example, there is the beſt reaſon to hope that when 
old they will not depart from it. We may fairly 
preſume from the nature of the human mind, 

from the laws of aſſociation and habit, that the 
principles of goodneſs deeply rooted and carefully 
cheriſhed in the heart will not afterwards be 
extirpated, but will flouriſh and grow up to 
virtue, to honour and immortality. 

With reſpect to /cience, the importance of edu- 
cation 1s no leſs clear and obvious. Without in- 
ſtruction, neither talents nor induſtry would avail; 
we ſhould continue rude, barbarous and ignorant. 
The knowledge, which the individual poſſeſſes, is 
not the fruit of his own natural ſagacity, but is 
chiefly, derived from prior information and experi- 
ence. How little is it, that any one diſcovers, com- 
pared with what he may be ſaid to learn; and how 
few are the diſcoveries, where no aſſiſtance has been 
received from the communication of others! The 
ſolitary efforts of the brighteſt genius would be 
weak and ineffectual. Nay it is probable, that 
in the courſe of ſeveral centuries, they would not 
accompliſh even a moderate proficiency in the 
arts and. ſciences. But many things, which it 
required great labour and penetration to diſ- 
cover, may be taught with facility to perſons of 
ordinary capacity; and improvements, which 
have been gradually carrying on for a ſucceſſion 
of ages, may be communicated as it were in a 
moment. Where is the man, who by the force 
of natural abilities could have brought the com- 


mon arts of mechaniſm or manufacture to the per- 
C4 fection 
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fection in which they are generally practiſed, and 
underſtood even by the vulgar? We are indeed 
continually deriving advantage from the diſco- 
veries of others, perhaps with little idea of 
the obligation. And many, which appear ſo 
ſimple and familiar, as ſcarcely to merit our 
notice, are to be ranked amongſt the nobleſt exer- 
tions of human genius, are ſuch as our own ſaga- 
city would never have accompliſhed, and without 
which our progreſs in knowledge muſt have been 
low and imperfet. Amongſt innumerable inſtan- 
ces that might be adduced, it may be ſufficient to 
mention the uſe of alphabetical characters for the 
purpoſe of writing and reading, an invention ſo 
wonderfully ſublime, as in the opinion of many 
perſons toſurpaſs the bounds of human ingenuity, 
and to be neceſſarily referred to the immediate 
communication of the Deity. Yet this great and 
valuable diſcovery, which may be conſidered as 
the very ground-work of ſcience, is fo readily MK, 
taught as to be almoſt in univerſal uſe. It is then 
the happy privilege of education, that we hereby 
avail-ourſelves of the united reaſon and growing 
improvement of mankind in all ages, and that 
we reap the fruits of the ſagacity and induſtry of 
thoſe who have gone before us. We may add 
this important circumſtance, that it communicates 
knowledge in the moſt eaſy and advantageous 
manner. It ſaves us the labour of tedious wan- 
derings and fruitleſs reſearches. Amidſt a laby- 
rinth of perplexity and error, it holds out a friend- 
ly clue to guide us at once into the way of 
ſimplicity and truth. The regular plan of ſtudy, 
8 5 which 
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which it preſcribes, may be conſidered as of the 
firſt conſequence to our improvement. Beginning 
with elementary principles, and proceeding by gen- 
tle and eaſy ſteps, it conquers difficulties that might 
ſeem to be unſurmountable, and conducts us to 
that elevated ſtation, which would appear impoſſible 
of accels, By diſpoſing of the ſeveral parts of ſci- 
ence, alſo, in natural order, we more readily per- 
ceive their mutual connection and dependence; and 
not only is our progrels wonderfully accelerated, 


but at the ſame time our knowledge becomes ſar 


more clear, diſtin, and accurate than might rea- 
ſonably be expected in any other method. 
Whether education be conſidered, as it reſpects 


the individual, or the welfare of ſociety at large, it 


is an object of the higheſt moment. It is that with 
which the intereſts be religion, virtue, knowledge, 
and -all that forms the dignity and happineſs 
of our nature, have an immediate and neceſſary 
connection. Its conſequences extend not merely to 
the preſent life, but to the whole of human exiſt- 
ence ; nor. to thoſe alone, who immediately par- 
take of its advantages, but to remote ages, and to 
generations yer unborn. If ever an important 
change take place in the manners and happineſs of 
mankind, if ſuperſtition and wickedneſs come to 
an end, if the cauſe of truth and liberty flouriſh, 
and pure and undefiled religion enlighten and bleſs 
the nations, it is certain that this mult be the chief 


inftrument, whereby ſo glorious a reformation wall 


be accompliſhed. Are we to wonder then, that a 
ſubje& of ſuch infinite concern ſhould engage the 


moſt ſerious and ſolicitous attention, of thoſe who 


C2 have 
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have ſincerely at heart the glory of God, and the 


good of their fellow- creatures? Or can there be 
a nobler expreſſion of piety and charity, than in 


ſupporting and encouraging ſuch plans of education, 


as bid fair to promote good morals and uſeful learn- 
ing? It is greatly to the honour of this country 
that ſo large a proviſion has been made for the 
purpoſes of inſtruftion. Witneſs the numerous 


ſchools endowed and eſtabliſhed in almoſt every 


town and village. Witneſs the alacrity and zeal, 
which have fo generally appeared in the late inſti- 
tution of ſunday ſchools, with a view to extend the 
opportunities of improvement, to all who are wil- 
ling to embrace them. Seminaries of learning de- 
ſigned to convey inſtruction in the higher branches 
of ſcience, and to qualify youth for the more ho- 
nourable, and important ſtations of ſociety, have 


deſervedly been eſteemed proper objects of national 
patronage and munificence. And far be it from us 


to depreciate the value and the reputation of thoſe 


ſplendid inſtitutions, which are the pride and orna- 


ment of Britain. It would be the height of injuſ- 
tice not to acknowledge, that our Univerſities have 


from time to time been adorned with men of the 


firſt characters for virtue and ſcience, who have 
been greatly inſtrumental in diffuſing piety and 


| knowledge in the world. But will any one take 
upon him to aſſert that opportunities of academical 
255: inftrution ſhould be confined within the precincts 
. of Oxford and Cambridge; or will it not on many 


accounts be deſirable that they ſhould be extended 


as far as is practicable and convenient? It is poſſi- 
bie that diſtance, expence, the want of ſufficient 


leiſure, 
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leiſure, or other objections, may prevent conſider- 


able numbers from enjoying the advantages they 


afford, whoſe line of education ought not to be 
limited by the narrow ſphere of a common ſchool. 
As to thoſe who diſſent from the national eſtabliſn- 
ment, they are of courſe excluded from them, but 
upon conditions, which moſt of them find it im- 
poſſible to comply with. They are therefore under 
a neceſſity of eſtabliſhing inſtitutions of their own, 
in order to' command the advantages of liberal 
education, and eſpecially to prepare their miniſters 
for the reſpectable exerciſe of the ſacred office. The 
plan of theſe being altogether optional, has greatly 
varied in extent. They have ſometimes been formed 
and conducted by the labours of an individual; at 
others, they have been raiſed and ſupported by the 


joint exertions of a collective body. Generally 


ſpeaking, the ſphere they have occupied has been 
narrow and circumſcribed ; not ſo their merit and 
their uſefulneſs. In theſe comparatively obſcure 
and humble retreats, were trained to dignity and 
excellence the great and illuſtrious characters of 
Henry, of Watts, Grove, Foſter, Lardner, Dod- 
dridge, Taylor, Chandler, and many, many others, 


whoſe virtues and talents have gained them an im- 
mortal reputation, and rendered noble ſervice to the 


cauſe of religion and of truth. Indeed, it is evident 
that, without a proviſion of this kind, we could not act 
conſiſtently; we muſt abandon our principles, and 
relinquiſh a cauſe, which we cannot but conſider as 
friendly to the intereſts of Chriſtianity, and of man- 


kind. Nor will our principles as Diſſenters expoſe 


us to the hatred and reproach of any, but ſuch as 
e C 4 | | have 
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have no concern at all for religion, or mh have 
a zeal, unenlightened by knowledge, and untem- 
pered by charity. For what are the tenets peculiar 


to us as Proteſtant-diſſenters, but the following? 


«© That Chriſt is the only king | in his church, and per- 
ce mits no one to ſhare in his authority — That he 
ce has left behind him no ſucceſſor to act as his vice- 
cc gerent or repreſentative upon earth, with power 
te to alter, to add to, or to interpret the laws of 
« his kingdom — That no profeſſion, rank, or num- 
ce ber of men has dominion over the conſcience 
« — That the ſcripture is a complete rule of faith, 
« and that the application of this rule belongs to 


« every private Chriſtian That to ſubſtitute creeds 
e and confeſſions drawn .up by fallible men, for the 


« words of Chriſt and his apoſtles, is an unwarrant- 
te able and dangerous impoſition That to inflict 
ce penalties of any kind whatever for non- conformity 
to human ſyſtems, or to exclude others from 


« communion, becauſe they do not receive our 
« ſtandard of orthodoxy, is a violation of men's 


natural and Chriſtian privileges.” 


And will the conſiſtent Proteſtant diſpute the truth 
of any of theſe tenets? Will he require aſſent to auo- 
ther g9/pel, than that which we have received? Will he 


commit to any man or body of men whatever, the 


authoritative explanation of the ſacred writings ? 
Will he. ſtile himſelf an advocate for the rights of 
conſcience, and yet practiſe, encourage or allow 
any ſpecies of perſecution ? Upon what principle 
is it that any denomination of Proteſtants pretend 
to vindicate their ſeparation from the Church 


of Rome, but upon the UNIVERSAL right of private 
Jn, 
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judgment, and free inquiry in points of religion? 
Would they ſtartle at a dictatorial power if exerciſed 
by any of the preſent miniſters of the goſpel? And 
do they allow it in Lather, in Calvin, or Cranmer ? 
Is a private clergyman unauthoriſed to- direct our 
faith, and is he immediately qualified for this office, 
when promoted to ſome eccleſiaſtical dignity ? Will 
an elevated ſtation, a high-ſounding title, or an 
increaſe of revenue bring him one ſtep nearer to 


infallibility? Do they rely on the united wiſdom 


of numbers, and imagine that the deciſion of a 
ſynod, a council, or a convocation is final and 
concluſive? And what if council ſhould oppoſe 
council, and ſynod be againſt ſynod? Is it not 
poſſible, that a majority may err? If numbers were 
the criterion of truth, what would become of 
Chriſtianity in general, and the Proteſtant religion 
in particular, or how muſt reformation ever take 
place? Do they build their faith upon the authority 
of the church? But have they ever inquired what 
church is inveſted with this authority, how it came 
by it, or how far it extends? Or will they admit 
the right of the civil magiſtrate to preſcribe articles 
of religion? Who does not ſee, that there might 
then be as many religions as magiſtrates, and that 
every new magiſtrate might, if he thought Pen 
appoint a new ſyſtem of belief? 

If any one ſhould be alarmed at this language, 
and imagine that it tends to the ſubverſion of peace 
and good order, let him ſuſpend his judgment for a 
while, till he has conſidered the whole compaſs 
of the argument. Is it then our aim to ſubvert 
the eccleſiaſtical dominion of others, and to ſet up 
an 
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an hierarchy of our own, to build a new ſyſtem 
on the ruins of the preſent eſtabliſnment, or to 
ſubſtitute a preſbyterian for an epiſcopal form of 
church- government? Far different are our wiſhes 
and our views. The very principle upon which 
we found our claim is that of equal and common 
liberty - liberty not for ourſelves alone, but for 
all that name the name of Chriſt to worſhip: God 
according to the dictates of their conſciences. We 
ſtand not forth as advocates for the doctrine of 
Calvin, nor for the Weſtminſter confeſſion, nor for 
any of the leaders of a ſect or party. We do not 
even argue the narrow point, whether this or that 
mode of worſhip has the advantage, but contend for 
the unalienable right, and indiſpenſable duty of all 
men to judge and act for themſelves in religious mat- 
ters. In pleading our cauſe therefore as Proteſtant- 
diſſenters, we manifeſt a truly catholic ſpirit. We are 
not afraid nor aſhamed to aſſert, that the members of 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, that Proteſtant- diſſenters, 
that every denomination of Chriſtians have a right to 
the free exerciſe of their religion, and that none of 
them are juſtified in perſecuting, oppreſſing, reviling 
or judging each other. This mutual forbearance, 
this Chriſtian liberty univerſally allowed, and every 
incroachment upon it prohibited and reſtrained, 
what happy conſequences would take place! Con- 
tention and ſtrife would be at an end, and the 
unity of the ſpirit be maintained in the bond of peace. 
It is to the want of this liberty, that we are to 
impute the difſentions, and animoſities that have 
diſgraced the Chriſtian world, and until it prevail 
in its true ſpiric and extent, in vain ſhall we look 
| PIER 8 9 
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for the happy ti me, when the wolf ſhall lie down 
with the lamb, and the leopard with the kid, and 
there ſhall be none to hurt or deſtroy in God's s boly 
mountain. 

I have dwelt the longer on this point, becauſe 
I am convinced that the true grounds of our diſſent 
are, in general, but ill underſtood. With reſpect 
to particular ſentiments 1n religion, we have none 
common to us as Diſſenters, we have no creed or 
confeſſion, no articles of faith to which our ſub- 
ſcription is required. We can agree to differ. 


We judge it expedient that every one ſhould inquire 


with attention, modeſty and impartiality, be fully 
perſuaded 'in his own mind, and true to his own 
principles. He that can ſacrifice them to worldly 
intereſt, to faſhion, or convenience, deſerves the 
character of a bad man, juſtly forfeits the eſteem 
of all religious perſuaſions, and will be rejected 
with diſgrace by the Saviour of the world. 

Nor have we any political tenets peculiar to us as 


a diſtinèt body of Chriſtians. The ignorance of 


ſome, and the malice of others have led them to 
repreſent us as dangerous members of the ſtate, 
factious, intriguing, enemies to monarchy, and 
ſtrongly inclined to a republican form of govern- 


ment. I know not what can be replied to the 


aſſertions of blind or unprincipled bigotry, uttered 
with a view to gratify ſome malignity of heart, 
or to anſwer an intereſted purpoſe, but that they 
are ſhamefully falſe and injurious. They who wiſh 


to be truly informed, will be readily convinced that 
we yield to none of our fellow- citizens in loyalty | 
and patriotiſm ; that, if adverſe to deſpotic prin- 
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ciples, we are the e of good order and 
government; that we have the higheſt value for 


the happy conſtitution under which we live, and 


the warmeſt attachment to the illuſtrious family, by 
which it has been guarded and protected. In reply, 
therefore, to the aſperſions of calumny ve aſſert, 
and we do ourſelves but common juſtice in the 
aſſertion, that we are not attached to the narrow 
intereſts of a particular ſect, but of truth, of charity, 
of proteſtantiſm, of liberty civil and religious. 

It was upon this broad baſis, that an academical 
inſtitution, was eſtabliſhed at Warringten, founded 
upon a liberality of ſentiment and principle, that 
will do laſting honour to its generous and worthy 
patrons. | They, who conſider the important objects 
it had in view, with the great abilities, and re- 
ſpectable characters of thoſe, who ſucceſſively pre- 
fided over it, will not wonder that it acquired great 


celebrity, received the moſt honourable marks of 
public approbation, and rendered effential ſervice 


to the community. But. either from an original 
defect in the plan, from a failure in its reſources, 
or from other cauſes, which it is not our buſineſs to 
inquire into, it was judged, adviſable to ſuſpend the 
inſtitution, in order to model it into a more con- 
venient and practicable form. The attempt to 
revive it, however, either upon a more extenſive 


or limited ſcale, was attended almoſt with inſuper- 
able difficulties. Many, who had hitherto been 


its moſt zealous and active friends, were wearied 
with exertions, that, after ſo many years' trial, had 
failed to give it a permanent eſtabliſhment. Appli- 


cations were made in vain, for proper perſons to 


conduct 


N 1 29 J | 
conduct the Academy. Thoſe, who were judged beſt 
qualified' for the undertaking, declined to riſk a 
comfortable ſituation 1n life, for what appeared to 
them a precarious uncertainty, A ſuſpenſion for 
ſome years, was followed only with an increaſe of 
difficulties, and the idea of reſtoring the inſtitution 
was ſo generally conſidered as hopeleſs, that little 
more was in contemplation with many of the Truſ- 
tees, than how to diſpoſe of irs remaining funds. 
But others there were, who, upon mature con- 
fideration, judged it of importance, that an Aca- 
demy for the purpoſes we have mentioned ſhould 
be continued in this part of the kingdom. They 
were of opinion—that the reaſons, which led to 
its firſt eſtabliſhment ſtill continued in their full 
force—that neither public ſpirit nor ſupport would 
be wanting, if an approved plan preſented itſelf — 
that many of the difficulties would be removed, 
if the ſituation of Warrington were no longer. inſiſted 
upon as neceſſary — that a large and populous town 
offered ſome very conſiderable advantages —that 
Mancheſter in particular was a fituation highly 
proper for the purpoſe. It was urged, © That the 
“great populouſneſs of this vicinage, the opulence 
ce of its inhabitants, the reſpectability of the Diſ- 
« ſenters, and the increaling taſte for learning 
* promiſed both adequate ſupport, and a regular 
ce ſucceſſion of pupils— That the inhabitants of 
« this town are remarkable for ſobriety of manners 
ce and a ſerious. attention to religious duties That 
« perſons judged proper to conduct the plan, and 
e who have ſince ſignified their conſent were already 
fixed in the place that they incurred no riſk 
*© nor 
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nor expence in * attempt — that they were in 


te the prime of life with reſpect to health and 


« intellectual vigour — cordially united to each 
© other — not unacquainted with the diſcipline and 


<« tuition of young perſons - and likely to co- 
e operate with zeal and harmony — That the 
ce auxiliary departments might be eaſily filled by 
cc able maſters ſettled in the town — That the inſti- 
« tutions already eſtabliſhed here, were favourable 


« to the ſpirit of emulation, and afforded eminent 


cc advantages for improvement in various branches 
te of ſcience—And that here might be expected 
« the peculiar advantage of a ſtanding committee, 
ce to ſuperintend and regulate the affairs of the Aca- 


_« demy as occaſion might direct.” 


There are few public ſchemes, that have not 


their advantages, and their inconveniences, their 


excellencies, and their defects; nor is it enough 
to urge, that ſome powerful objections may be 
made to the preſent plan, or that very conſiderable 
difficulties may attend the carrying it into effect. 
Where nothing is attempted, nothing can be 
accompliſhed, and if even material objections were 
to have too much weight, we muſt neceſſarily 


abandon the moſt promiſing and laudable enterpriſe. 


The queſtion ought rather to be, whether the 
arguments for or againſt che deſign preponderate, 


and whether it be wiſe to diſcourage and oppoſe 


the attempt, unleſs a more eligible and practicable 


plan were propoſed. 
Is it feared, that a large and populous town will 


be favourable to diſſipation, and irregularity of 


manners? To me the objection appears more 
| ſpecious 


N 
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ſpecious than ſolid. Are then obſcurity and retire- 


ment without their peculiar temptations | ? They 
who are viciouſly diſpoſed will be vicious any 


where, and poor muſt be that virtue, which re- 


- quires a conſtant eye, and a conſtant guard. Small 


towns and villages are, I believe, proportionably 
as corrupt and diffolute as larger ones. When it 
is further conſidered, that a major part of the 
ſtudents, will probably conſiſt of the inhabitants 
of this neighbourhood, whoſe parents will have 
continual: opportunities of regulating their expences, 
and ſuperintending their morals, of inquiring into 
the company they keep, and the proficiency they 
make — is it not reaſonable to hope both that their 
own characters will be happily eſtabliſned, and 
that a general countenance and ſanction will be 
given to ſobriety, diligence and good conduct ? 
Perhaps it is apprehended, that a buſineſs fo 
weighty will interfere with paſtoral duty, and take 
off the attention of your miniſters from the ſphere in- 
which they ought principally to exert themſelves. 
Did we regard it in this light, we ought undoubt- 
edly to decline ſuch an undertaking. Or did we 
conceive of it as your general ſentiment, it would 
equally be our duty to give up all thoughts of 
the connection. But ſince this is not the caſe, ſince 
it is your with and requeſt that we enter upon this 


charge, I preſume upon the candor of this audi- 


ence, whilſt I deliver my free and unreſtrained 
ideas on the ſubject. 
The education of youth, if not a branch of the 


clerical profeſſion, 1 is certainly that kindred province, 


with which 1 it is moſt eaſily and naturally connected. 
| 
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1 youth be not edubated by clergymen, who, it 
may be aſked, are likely to engage in the employ- 
ment, what ſubſtitute ſhall we find, or in what can 
they be ſuppoſed to render a more valuable ſervice 
to the community? Generally ſpeaking, there is 
a degree of neceſſity that Diſſenting Miniſters ſhould 
apply to it, as an honourable auxiliary for their de- 
cent and comfortable ſupport, and in order to make 
a ſuitable proviſion for their families. Inſtead 
therefore of condemning and cenſuring the plan of 
thoſe who would connect the buſineſs of education, 
with the miniſterial function, it were rather to be 
wiſhed, that theſe objects could be fo united as not 
to claſh and interfere with each other. The preſent 
ſcheme ſeems peculiarly favourable to ſuch an ar- 
rangement, and is on many accounts entitled to 
a preference in our choice. The circumſtance of 
there being two miniſters to this ſociety, willing to 
aſſiſt and accommodate each other, renders it far 
more practicable and eaſy. The time employed in 
the delivery of lectures, will to each individual pro- 
feſſor be comparatively ſhort, yet very ſufficient to 
occupy the full attention of the pupil. The prepa- 
ration required for ſuch lectures will, we truſt, 
without difficulty be accommodated, ſo as not to 
ſtand in the way of engagements, which we would 
always eſteem to be ſacred. And what, is particu- 
larly pleaſing to us, far from being employed in 
ſtudies foreign to our miniſterial profeſſion, many 
of them will have a near and intimate relation to it. 
Such are the various branches of Theology and of 
Ethics. And others which at firſt view might ſeem 
leſs connected with the office of the divine, will 
upon 


* 


1 


upon inquiry be found the proper objects of his 
attention. For is it not deſirable that he ſhould be 


poſſeſſed of various and extenſive knowledge? Will 


not he ho is a ſtranger to general ſcience, be 


greatly deficient in that which belongs to his own - 


peculiar province? Or how ſhall he be thoroughly. 
furniſhed for his arduous and important office, who 


is unacquainted with the works and /aws of nature, 


with Hiſtory, with geography, or with languages? In 
teaching others thereſore we may reaſonably expect 
to teach ourſelves, and to become better qualified 


for your approbation and acceptance; and inſtead 


of departing from the duties of our profeſſion, we 
hope, by divine bleſſing, to perform them with 
more extenſive influence, utility and ſuccels. 

A plan of this nature cannot be carried into exe- 


cution without a warm and zealous patronage, nor 
without conſiderable activity, exertion and ex- 


pence. We are however happy to ſay, that it has 
experienced the liberality and ſupport of the public, 
in a very uncommon degree, ſuch as promiſes to the 
inſtitution permanency and proſperity. The gene- 
rous aid of the members of this ſociety has been 
laudably conſpicuous, and merits our warmeſt ac- 
knowledgments of reſpe& and gratitude. And as 
many amongſt us, whoſe circumſtances and ſituation 
in life will not permit them to take a leading part, 
have been pleaſed to expreſs their hearty approba- 
tion of the deſign, and a wiſh to encourage it ac- 
cording to their ability — To explain more fully 
the nature of this inſtitution, and to afford them 


an opportunity of ſhewing their good will to it, 


has been the principal occaſion of the preſent diſ- 
4 2, 5 courſe, 
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courſe, delivered at the particular requeſt of the 
truſtees of this congregation. I ſhall not however 
ſolicit the aſſiſtance of any one, farther than his 
judgment may entirely approve, and ſhall only ob- 
ſerve in few words, that our deſign reſpects not the 
diſtinction of a party, but the welfare of mankind 
at large, that it has for. its aim pure religion, 
conſiſtent proteſtantiſm, virtuous morals, uſeful 
knowledge, and eyery branch of that Wiſdom con- 
cerning which Solomon hath remarked, that he mer- 
chandiſe of it is better than the merchandiſe of falver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her, and happy is every one 
that retaineth her. Theſe are intereſts that lie near 
the heart of every lover of God, and of his fellow- 
creatures. And if in this, or in any other way 
which we ſhall better approve, we contribute to 
their ſupport, our labour will. not be in vain. By 
dur ſolicitude to promote the happineſs of others, 
we ſhall have diſcovered the moſt ſolid wiſdom in 
Fecuring our own. We ſhall have exerted a ſpecies 

of liberality, which, above all others, is pleaſing to 
God, and beneficial to man. We ſhall at all times 
reflect on our behaviour with the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
and in anſwering to the character ſhall aſſuredly 
obtain the reward which is deſcribed by the pro- 
phet Daniel — Then they, that be wiſe, ſhall ſhine as 
the firmament ; and they, that turn many to righteouſ- 
neſs, as the ſtars for ever and ever. 
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T is not eaſy to imagine a higher object, than 
that which has given occaſion to your preſent 


meeting. You have eſtabliſhed a sEMIN ART 


of LIBERAL EDUCATION: and you wiſh to celebrate 
its Commencement with a public teſtimony of 


honour and affection. 
From an intimate 18 of the motives 


which have given birth to this Inſtitution, I will 


venture with full confidence to aſſert; that it is 
not merely the ardour often felt, in ſanguine ſpi- 
rits, upon the opening of a new ſcheme, which has 
inſpired your zeal, and drawn together an aſſem- 


bly ſo numerous and reſpectable. You have thus 


far ated, and you will continue to act, in this 
important buſineſs, under a ſtrong conviction of 
the greatneſs of the end you have in view, and 


under the impulſe of warm and generous feelings 


for the beſt intereſts of mankind. _ d 
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un AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
MANCHESTER ACADEM Y. 


GENTLEMEN, . 


T is not eaſy to imagine a higher N * 
that which has given occaſion to your preſent 


meeting. You have eſtabliſhed a sEMIN ART 


of LIBERAL EDUCATION: and you wiſh to celebrate 
its Commencement with a public Tony of 
honour and affection. 

From an intimate koowicdge of the motives 
which have given birth to this Inſtitution, I will 
venture with full confidence to, aſſert, that it is 
not merely the ardour often felt, in ſanguine ſpi- 
rits, upon the opening of a new ſcheme, which has 
inſpired your zeal, and drawn together an aſſem- 


bly ſo numerous and reſpectable. You have thus 


far acted, and you will continue to act, in this 
important buſineſs, under a ſtrong conviction of 
the greatneſs of the end you have in view, and 


under the impulſe of warm and generous feelings 


for the beſt intereſts of mankind. VE : 
1 2 | Theſe 
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„ T: 
Theſe intereſts, in their higheſt and maſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, you conſider, as in no ſmall degree 
concerned in the proſperity of a ſcheme, the avow- 
ed aim of which is, to hold out the advantages 
of Liberal Education to the ſeveral orders of civil 
| ſociety. Every motive which can connect you 
with the riſing generation, will here come into vi- 
gorous action. Are you members of the Great 
Community of mankind? Are you, as Britons, 
anxious for the preſervation of your liberties and 
laws? Are you, as Parents, ſtill more tenderly 
united to thoſe, whoſe happineſs is dearer to you 
than your life? Are you, in a ſtill higher charac- 
ter, as Chriſtians, affected for the honour of Reli- 
gion, and the good of immortal ſouls ?—What - 
object can appear to you ſo great, ſo momentous, 
as EDUCATION ? Upon what occaſion will you feel 
. an intereſt ſo ſtrong, as when you are thus called 
to ſanction by your preſence, and to ſupport by 
your exertions, an Inſtitution, which you have 
eſtabliſhed, with the hope, that it will contribute 
to convey the bleſſings of knowledge, of liberty, 
and of religion, to your fellow-men, to your fellow- 
citizens, to your families, to ee wot 
n 
Reſpecting the ibflubnct: of eaueativn 1n form- 
Ing the minds and manners-of men, there can be, 
among men of reaſon, but one ſentiment.” He 
who ſhall affect to conſider it as having little 
power, muſt be among the weakeſt; and he who 
is indifferent to the application of that power, 
muſt be among the worſt of men. We deny not 
1 the original differences of minds, as they come 
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from the hand of the Creator : but we contenu, 
that the far deeper and bolder lines of Giftinction 
are drawn by early culture. 


This poſition 1t will not be nee to prove 


by ſerious argument. You acknowledge, you feel 


its truth. A few ſplendid inſtances may perhaps 
be found, of thoſe who, in ſpite of every ſeeming 


diſadvantage, have riſen to eminence in wiſdom 
and goodneſs. And, alas! too many fad exam- 
ples evince, that thoſe who have apparently been 
ſurrounded with every means of mental cultiva- 
tion, may be ignorant and abandoned. But per- 
haps even theſe inſtances, if fairly examined, 
would not be found to contradict, ſo ſtrongly as 
may at firſt appear, our general principle. Or, if 
they be without examination admitted, as glaring 
exceptions, how few are they, in compariſon with 
thoſe which eſtabliſh, with evidence which no- 
thing can oppoſe, the plaſtic nature of education, 
and its influence in ſtamping upon the mind its 
preſent, its everlaſting character ? j 

But if it be unneceſſary to prove this ſentiment, 
it may not be an uſeleſs entertainment, to turn 
our eyes for a few moments to ſome ſtriking in- 
ſtances, by which it is illuſtrated. | | 

To what cauſe, but Education, ſhall we aſcribe 
that peculiar caſt and air, by which the ſeveral 
orders of ſociety are ſo ſtrongly marked, 


and which, by combining with the uniformity of 


common nature and national reſemblance, the va- 
rieties of peculiar and profeſſional character, agree- 
ably diverſify the ſcenes of cultivated life, and 


conſtitute at once its beauty, and its enjoyment ?. 
3 A 3 | — But 
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But perbapr⸗ the Hiteftrarior may appear to 
greater advantage, in ſtill larger bodies of men. 
To what other influence ſhall we aſcribe that na- 
tional character, which is more or leſs viſibly 
impreſſed upon every country; but moſt ſtrongly 
upon thoſe, which, having leſs "intercourſe with 
other nations, are left open to the uninterrupted 
operation of thoſe cute wi witch woody nature 
is affected? 

Obſerve the abject ſervility of men educated 
under the debaſements of deſpotiſm, or ſuperſti- 
tion ! ' Contraſt with this the manly ſpirit of thoſe, 

who have been born under the auſpices of free- 

dom, and of reaſon. Survey the ſame country, in 

different periods of its hiſtory. Turn your eye to 

ancient Greece, the ſeat of liberty, the nurſe of 

arts, the theatre of glory. Compare theſe cha- 
3 racters, with thoſe by which it is now degraded. 

To what cauſe do you, my Countrymen, owe 

that high- born ſpirit, that generous ſcorn of ſer- 

vitude, which animate your boſoms, by which 

your iſle has been ſo long diſtinguiſhed, and by 

Te it has been rendered the abode of arts, of 


commerce, of ſcience, and of happineſs? Is it 

to your ſoil, to your climate, or to any ſkyey in- 

= fluence, that you owe this ſpirit? © But other 

4 countries, under the ſame ſky, and with external 

i circumſtances nearly ſimilar to your own, are 
marked with a far different character. 

| No, you have been educated-in Britain: and 

1 you have from your earlieſt infancy imbibed that 

noble invigorating ſpirit. It has been infuſed 

| and ras by the converſation, the writings, 
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the manners, of thoſe around you; by the monu- 
ments of your: anceſtors, by their hiſtory, by their 
anniverſaries ; ; till at length the ſacred principle 
has pervaded all your ſoul, and has ſtamped upon 
you a diſtinguiſhing, an indelible impreſſion —an _ 
impreſſion, which you are ſolicitous to convey to; 8 
your poſterity ; and which they, under the ſame 
influence, will hand down, as a Marions entai 
to future generations. 

I have been led to this iltuftration, by the na- 
ture of the plan, which you are now eſtabliſhing. 
Educated in the principles of liberty, civil and 
religious, and deeming thoſe principles eſſential 
to every higher intereſt of man, you have wiſhed 
to form a Seminary of Education, which ſhall. 
breathe the ſame ſpirit, and which ſhall thus 
ſerve, in the moſt effectual manner, the cauſe of 
truth and goodneſs, Hence, you have formed 
your inſtitution upon the moſk liberal and gene- 
rous baſis, guarded by no jealous ſubſcriptions, 
and open without ſuſpicion or fear to all, who 
wiſh to enjoy the a Fantages of eee unfettered 
and free. e, {54s 
You regard it as your duty, you demand it 4s 
your birth-right; you glory in it as your privilege, \. , 
to judge for yourſelves on every ſubje& of Sci- 
_ ence, and above all of Religion, and to act ac- 
cording to your own convictions: you conſider 
the Great Head of the Chriſtian church as the 
ſole law-giver and judge of men; vou appeal 
to his word, as the only infallible ſtandard of 
divine truth : : and you worſhip the Father of ſpi- 
rits according to the 8 of IMF, own conſci- 
| | A Ben EE ae: ENCE, 
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EM mical Inſtitution at 1 
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ence. Upon theſe broad 4 noble principles, a 
you maintain the cauſe of religious freedom. 
With the calmneſs and temper, but at the ſame 
time with the firmneſs and conſtancy becoming 
ſuch principles, you ſtand faſt in this honourable 
cauſe: a cauſe, for which the beſt blood of your 
countrymen has been ſhed: a cauſe, which it is 
real glory to defend; and from which none can 
ſhrink, without cowardice and infamy.” Yours 
is not the cauſe. of any party. You rank your- 
ſelves under no diſtingutſhing name. The liberty 
which you claim for yourſelves, you extend with 
equal latitude to others. The burden to which 
you will not fubmit, you will never-impoſe. You 
plead for the equal, univerſal dominion of reaſon, 
of conſcience, and of truth. To theſe great in- 
tereſts alone you conſecrate this Seminary, If theſe 
be promoted, your firſt, our higheſt hope will 
be accompliſhed. | 

Education, at large, conſidered with reſpect to 
its general objects, plan, and influence, opens 
too wide a field for our preſent inveſtigation.“ The 
advantages of LIBERAL EDUCATION, upon the prin- 
' ciples already mentioned, to young men deſtined 
for the ſeveral departments of surERIOR LIFE—T 
mean, for thoſe departments, which are raiſed above 
the drudgery of ſervile labour will afford ample 
ſcope for our preſent conſideration, and will, I 
_ aſſure myſelf engage, becauſe ir will ſo ven de- 
ſerve, your ſerious attention. e 


„For a judicious diſcuſſion of many of theſe points, ſee 
Dr. Kippis's excellent ſermon 1 in favour of the mew Acade- 


1 hall 


1 

9 mal not be miſtaken in the object I have 
here propoſed. I ſhall not be underſtood by any 
perſon, as wiſhing. to exclude the pooreſt and 
loweſt of mankind from the bleflings of know- 
ledge. The principles before aſſerted, reſpecting 
the native privileges and equal liberty of all men, 
will prevent any ſuch interpreration. Away for 
ever with the ungenerous thought, of dooming ſo 
large a portion of the human race to darkneſs ! 
It can be the wiſh of none, but of the abject 
friends of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition. And in them 
it is conſiſtent— May ſucceſs attend every well- 
meaning endeavour, to diffuſe important wiſdom 
through every order of the community, and to 
bleſs the cottages of the poor with thoſe illumi- 
nations of truth and righteouſneſs, by which 
poverty may be cheered, and labour ſweetened ; 
by which human nature may de ennobled, and 
immortal happineſs extended! 

But Liberal Education, upon the ſcale we have 
before us, cannot poſſibly be enjoyed by all. It 
can only reach to thoſe, whoſe time and fortune, 
and future proſpects, give them leiſure, alan 
and incitement to the . png 

In your PRINTED REPORT,* you have vrofilhg 
your intention to be, *“ To eftabliſh a plan affording 
4 FULL AND SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF EDUCATION | 
FOR DIVINES —and preparatory inſtructions for the 
OTHER LEARNED PROFESSIONS—s well as for CIVIL 
AND COMMERCIAL LIFE,” Let us purſue this 
diviſion, And let us conſider attentively the 
importance of ſuch proviſion as you are now | 
'* See the Appendix No. I. containing the Report of the 


TRUSTEES, 
making 
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making, for the education of prvixes —for. thoſe 
intended for the PROFESSIONS of MEDICINE and 


Law—and for thoſe, who are to fill up the e 
of civiL and COMMERCIAL LIFE. 

I. For the education of DIVINES. OO 

The uſefulneſs of an order of men FOES to 
the intereſts of religion, no rational friend of 
thoſe intereſts will call in queſtion. . By the Chriſ- 
tian, who derives. his faith from the New Teſta- 
ment, it will in general be immediately ack now- 
ledged ; for this order of men is there appointed. 
But, upon the principles we have already main- 
tained, it is of unſpeakable importance to the 


intereſts of religion, that thoſe who are to be 


the aſſertors of its truth, the guardians of its 
purity, and, under God, the inſtruments of its 
power, ſhall feel its nobleſt influence upon them : 
ſelves, that they ſhall ſtudy its doctrines free from 
the controul of human deciſion and authority, 
and that they ſhall with all ſimplicity follow, 
wherever truth and reaſon point the way. If the 
cauſe of Chriſtian liberty be dear and valuable in 
your eſteem, you muſt regard the education of 
your miniſters in the principles of liberty, as 
proportionably important; for upon them will 


the ſupport of that cauſe, I had almoſt ſaid, 


principally depend. Nor will I retract the word. 
For where have we known that cauſe to flouriſh, 
in any reſpectable degree, where it has not en- 
joyed the patronage of wiſe and able advocates in 


the ſacred profeſſion? What character in life is 


more truly venerable, in every church, and among 
every denomination, than that of a ſerious, active, 


conſiſtent Clergyman? 9 have we known 
Ce any 


[nm 1 


any of this deſcription, who has not enjoyed 


general reſpect. and honour;; who has not been 
numbered among the trueſt friends of all that 
ſhould be dear to man? 

Tou will bear with my honeſt: 3 cn 


| a ſubject. With pride and pleaſure I magnify | 


my office. If it has not, among us, what to many 
would appear to be the higheſt recommendations 


of a profeſſion, the rich emoluments, the ſplendid 


titles, the ſacerdotal dignities, which are elſewhere 
to be found; it has all that Chriſtianity beſtowed 
in its firſt and pureſt age; it has all that can 
endear and ennoble it to a well-diſpoſed mind; 
it has the opportunity of diſpenſing ineſtimable 
bleſſings to mankind; and it has in general 
annexed to it, the frugal competence, and the 
unbought honour, which to a good mind are 
ſweet and ſufficient. 

In every ſituation of life, the firſt, os oreateſt 
object of education is, the diſcipline and for- 
mation of the heart. The nobleft character we 
can ſuſtain is, that of the offspring of God. To 
pleaſe him, is our higheſt duty. To be approved 
by him, is our only happineſs. To this grand 
point, then, ſhould the education of every per- 
ſon, whatever be his rank or deſtination in future 


life, be primarily, and in all its ſtages dn . 


directed. Without Piety, all the accompli 


ments of manners, all the attainments of ſcience; 


and, if we may be allowed that expreſſion, all 
the recommendations of lower excellences, and 
even of ſecondary virtues, would be of little avail. 
1 ARE guard of good W the richeſt 
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n of true happineſs, the faireſt ornament of 
elevated character, and, I will add, the neceſſary 
meetneſs for future felicity, would be wanting. 
If this be true of all perſons, of every rank 
and office, it is ſtill more true of thoſe, who are 


deſtined for the ſacred function. To them, the 


| 


ſpirit of religion is neceſſary to every end of their 
profeſſion ; to reſpect, to enjoyment, to uſe- 
fulneſs. Deſtitute of this divine principle, where 
ſhall they find morives ſufficient to animate, or to 
ſweeten their labours? Duty will be a toil, and 
devotion a drudgery. Their converſation will 
want the ſeaſonings of goodneſs. And the cold- 
neſs of every ſervice they perform, will chill thoſe 


better affections, which it was their part to have 


kindled. and kept alive in the boſoms of their 


audience. 
But piety alone, however i ane however 


fervent, will not inſure to a Miniſter of Religion, 


reſpectability or ſucceſs. It muſt be regulated 
and aſſiſted by knowledge: and it will be 


faſhioned, as to its complexion and form, in no 
ſmall degree, by the kind and extent of that 
knowledge, with which it is attended. Let us 
not deſpiſe well- meaning ignorance. Let us 
do honour to the rude but honeſt effuſions of a ſin- 


cere heart. But in the Public T eacher of Religion 


you juſtly expect a furniture, 2 cultivation of 
mind, ſufficient to add luſtre to his other treaſures, 
and to qualify him to be, not only a burning but a 
ſhining light, in the ſanctuary of God. 

Upon this ſubject there will be, among us, 
no difference of opinion. That a Chriſtian 
W | pk miniſter 


1. 
Miniſter ſnould be poſſeſſed of wiſdom, as well 
as of worth, none here will call in queſtion. With 
thoſe who decry human learning, we decline 
all controverſy. Their reaſon is obvious. Illite- 
rate themſelves, why ſhould we wonder if, like 
the Vandals of old, they endeavour to deſtroy 
all the monuments and honours of literature in 
others? Nor will we ſeriouſly attempt to comba 
| thoſe wretched ſophiſtries of ſuperſtition, or thoſe 
miſerable abuſes of ſcripture, by which they at- 
tempt to defend a ſentiment, ſo degrading to 
human nature, to its great Author, and to Him, 
who came into the world, that he might enlighten 
and bleſs the nations. 

It is, then, a point of great importance, to pro- 
vide for ſtudents in Divinity among us, the means 
of various knowledge, and to open to them the 
ſtores of ancient and modern literature. Of theſe, 
none will be without its uſe: and they will all 
unite their influence in enlarging, poliſhing, 
and ſtrengthening the mind, and in qualifying 
it for à better acquaintance with its peculiar 
and profeſſional ſtudies. For it is with me a 
point of unqueſtionable truth, that a good acquaint- 
ance with general ſcience is uſeful, not only in 
giving vigour by the variety, pleaſure by the 
reſemblance, and advantage by the contraſt, of 
different ſubjects; but even in illuſtrating, 
explaining, and applying thoſe ſubjects, which 
by our profeſſion we are en upon peculiarly 
to cultivate. e 


Of 


1 
Oft all ſubjects, DIVINITY. Saks 3 demand 
the ald of kindred, and even of apparently 


remoter ſciences. Its objects are, op and MAN: 
and nothing, which can either illuſtrate the per- 
fections of the one, or the nature, capacities, and 


-hiſtory of the other, can by only: unim- 


mente, 2 
But how. e 2p a geld 0 . ſubjes 


| pen ? Natural Philoſophy, in its wideſt ſenſe, 


comprehending whatever relates to the hiſtory 
or properties of the works of Nature, in the Earth, 
the Air, the Ocean, and including Natural Hiftory, 
Chemiſtry, &c. has an immediate reference to the 

one — and to the other belong, all that Anatomy 
and Phyſiology can diſcover relating to the body; 


and all that Metaphyſics, Moral Philoſophy, 


Hiſtory, or Revelation declare concerning the 
mind. But here again the field ſtill opens upon 
us. For Hiſtory, as well as Revelation, demands 


the knowledge of Languages; and theſe again, 


of Cuſtoms and of Arts, of Chronology and 


Manners — the ſtream of ſcience ſtill branching 
out into more and wider channels. And to 


the higheſt finiſhing of the mind are neceſſary, 
thoſe ſubjects which belong to . cultivated Taſte, 
which regulate the Imagination and refine the 
Feelings, and which give correttneſs to Vigour, | 
and elegance to ſtrength... eter | 
Of all this various range of ſcience, "Ia us not 
„ that any part is improper, or without its 
uſe. Every part may, with great advantage, 
join its influence, in forming the accompliſhed and 


uſeful — of Religion. 
It 


| © 5" S 
It is indeed not only a truth, but a truth of 
unſpeakable importance, that the peculiar and 
fayourite ſtudies of a Clergyman ſhould be thoſe | = | 
which. more immediately belong to his profeſſion. \ > 1 
To theſe, all other ſtudies ſhould ever be - 
ſubordinate. The central point, to which all 
other purſuits ſhould verge, and by which they 
ſhould be continually directed, ought undoubt- 
edly to be, the knowledge of the New Teſtament. 
This'is to be, what Medicine 1s to the Phyſician, = 
or Navigation to the Sailor ; his firſt and greateſt __—=— | 
object. Other ſtudies may be of advantage to RR 
embelliſh the column, to compoſe its foliage, or 
to adorn its capital : but this muſt conſtitute its 
ſtrength. In a finiſhed edifice, it is to be wiſned, 
that che ſhaft of the column may be ſtrong, and that / 
its ornaments may be beautiful, 

Education, upon ſuch a ſcale as we have now 
imagined, demands the aid of numerous and diſ- 
tant ſciences; none of which can be omitted 
without narrowing, in ſome degree, a ſyſtem which, 
to be perfect, ought to be as various, as exten- 
"ve, and as full as poſſible. _, 

To this plan of education for Divines, differ 
ent objections will probably be made. Some 
will mention the time, and the expence, neceſſary 
in paſſing round ſo large a circle. And if the 
object were, to make our ſtudent an adept in 
various ſciences, at once a profound Mathe- 
matician, a deep Civilian, and an able Chemiſt, 
the objection would be ſtrong : for any one of 
theſe would ſingly require more time and atten- 
| tion, than a Clerical Student can ſpare from more 

neceſſary 


„ 
neceſſary ſtudies. But that more general ac- 
quaintance, for which alone we plead, and which 
is ſufficient for all the purpoſes above- mentioned, 
will be attained with comparative eaſe by a 
young man, ſuch as alone we wiſh to find in- 
tended for the ſacred function, regular, diligent, 
ſerious, and frugal of his time. To render the ex- 
pences of ſuch an education eaſy to young men of 
narrow fortunes, but of promiſing genius and diſ- 
poſitions, is one great object of your Seminary — 
an object, which, by the generous exertions of 
the friends of religion and good learning, you 
will, I doubt not, be able i in a ti ng to 
accompliſh. | 

But there is Cowie 550 in the opinion of 
| ſome, a much ſtronger objection againſt the plan 
we have chalked out. A taſte: for knowledge 
thus diverſified and improved, will, they appre- 
hend, induce a turn and habit of mind little 
accommodated to thoſe ſituations, into which 
ſo many Miniſters among us muſt neceſſarily be 
caſt, in future life, I feel the force of this 
difficulty: and if this effect did neceſſarily follow 
from this cauſe, the objection would be inſur- 
mountable. For whatever tends to unfit the 

Miniſters of Religion for the moſt obſcure and 
unlettered congregation, or even for a com- 
paratively limited and ſcanty emolument, ſo far 
defeats the great purpoſe of their office, and 
renders them, at once, uſeleſs; and unhappy. _ 
But I am not ſtaggered by this objection. 
For if the ſpirit of Religion, the humble, felt- 
denying,” active e of.. Chriſtianity, be but 
* 


— 


E 


ſtrongly felt, this * will not follow. Where 
the refinements of caſte have been kept in due 
ſubordination to the piety of the heart, where 
the ſenſe of duty, the love of God, and its amiable 
offspring, the warm deſire of doing good to men, 
have been kept alive, as the firſt and ſtrongeſt 
paſſions: of the ſoul, this inconvenience cannot 
exiſt, In the moſt private ſituation, ſuch a mind 
would find opportunities both for mental culti- 
vation, and for active exertion, and from both 
theſe, for exalted ſelf- enjoyment. Let him but 
once conſider it as his higheſt honour to ſerve 
God and his generation faithfully, in whatever 
ſituation Providence may have placed him—let 
him but be perſuaded, that the minds even of 
the plaineſt people are ſuſceptible of the nobleſt 
culture and improvement—let him, under this 
impreſſion, ſo far overlook the coarſeneſs of un- 
poliſhed manners, as to receive, with pleaſure, 
the ſterling ſentiments of honeſt nature, in their 
rudeſt dreſs in one word, let him but enter 
upon his office with this principle, if called into a 
deſert, to cultivate and adorn it as much as poſſi- 
ble, to ſtep beyond the common and meagre 
forms of public ſervice, to affociate with his 
hearers, by prudent condeſcenſion to inſpire their 
love, tempered with that dignity, which ſhall 
command reſpe&t—let him but do this, and 1 
will pledge myſelf for the conſequences. He 
will find, in the plaineſt of his people, minds 
poſſeſſed of great and generous ſentiments, and 
capable, like the diamond, of being poliſhed into 
On excellence. if many ne in ſuch 
iin n tuation 
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ſituations are. diſguſted and uphappy, if in con- 
ſequence they become indolent and uſeleſs, let 
us not aſcribe their complaints entirely to their 
ſituation, If they are diſſatisfied without the deli- 
3 cacies and the elegancies of life, if they ſigh 
for luxurious caſe and literary refinement, ſarely 


* 


1 N they forget — alas! it is to be feared they have 
{ never properly felt — the firſt, the higheſt end 
and object of their office. The means of uſeful- 
neſs, and conſequently of enjoyment, lie much > 
in our own power. The Miniſter of Religion, 
who endeavours thus to render himſelf active and 
eſtimable in his ſituation, whatever it be, will ſe- 
cure to himſelf the pureſt ſatisfactions, nor will 
he want reſpe& and honour in ſome meaſure pro- 
portioned to his exertions and his merit. If filent 
merit ſometimes lie hidden in obſcurity, is it not 
too often, becauſe it remains in obſcurity, and 
2 does not ſpeak in thoſe uſeful energies, for which 
ſuch a perſon ſeems to be peculiarly qualified, 
for which the circumſtances of the world ſo loudly 
call, for which the Miniſterial office was appointed, 
and from which it is to derive its higheſt character 
and confolation here, as well as its 8 d 
hereafter ? | ; | 
Permit me here to offer a 8 concerning 
the object and influence of education, with reſpect 
to young men of every claſs, into which 1 
have . been. led by: the preceding obſervations. 
One great, perhaps the greateſt, excellence 
| 1 education is, to keep up a conſtant ſpring 
and energy of mind, to maintain that briſk and 
regular movement of its various powers, which 


* pads their current vigorous and clear. 
3 i On 
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tone and ſpirit, and to ſtagnate in inactivity and 
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On the other hand, perhaps the moſt: fatal error 
which can be committed is, to ſuffer the mind 
to become lethargic and languid, to loſe its 


ſoftneſs. Indolence ruſts the moſt ſplendid talents, 
and blunts the edge of the ſharpeſt powers. How 
little has ever been done for the honour of God, 
and for the good of men, by cloiſtered dullneſs? 
On the other hand, what has not been atchieved 
by a bold and perſevering induſtry? It has 
ſupplied the place of fortune, of ſtrength, of 
power, and even of genius itſelf: nor is it to 
ſay, to what ſublime attainments of knowledge 
and of uſefulneſs he may riſe, who, actuated by a 
ſpirit of reſolute and patient application in a good 
cauſe, ſuffers nothing to interrupt his progreſs. | 
Nothing will, therefore, more deſerve our ſerious { 
attention, than to make our Seminary a SCHOOL _ = 
OF DILIGENCE, and to keep alive that fervour 
of the mind, which is neceſſary, as well to preſent | 
improvement, as to future eminence, N i | 
and uſefulneſs. | 
You will excuſe this digreſſion. Let us return | 
to our ſubjeR, A cultivated taſte in the Miniſter | 
of Religion will not only render his character 1 
more reſpectable, and when united, as it ever [ 
ought to be, with a devout ſpirit, his labours i 
more uſeful, in every ſituation in which he may | | 
be placed; but it will alſo furniſh him with thoſe | 
means of ſuperior entertainment, which are, I had | 
almoſt ſaid, moſt neceſſary, to himſelf at leaſt, | 
in the moſt obſcure retirements. - Poſſeſſed of = 
theſe, what rich ſources of pleaſure' of the pureſt 
"=D _2 > 
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kind open to him on every fide ? Nature in all irs 


ſcenes, and knowledge in all its branches, are 
ever ready to afford ſolace and gratification, 


Deſtitute of | theſe, is there not reaſon to ſear, 


and will not experience juſtify the apprehenſion, 


| that he will fink down, either into languid inſi- 
pidity, degrading W or even, into oni 


(OAGIPErARCE . 


And how many en are : there among us, 
t without theſe qualifications, the Chriſtian 
Miniſter could not poſſibly ſupport, in any re- 
ſpectable degree, the decorum and dignity of his 


profeſſion? In all our towns, and in the greater 


part of our country congregations, there are fami- 


lies of opulence and character, among which it has 


long been an honourable and acknowledged diſ- 
tin&ion, that they are emineatly ſenſible of the 


importance of Liberal Education. In theſe there- 


fore, are to be found—long may they deſerve 
the praiſe !—perſons conſpicuous for knowledge, 


for elegance, and for manly character. Among 


ſuch perſons how deſirable, how neceſſary is it, 


that the Miniſter of RAG be a man of ſcience, 


and cultivation!  _ 

But let us now turn to the frond great object 
which you have profeſſed to have in view, in the 
ent of * Academical ain, Viz. 


u. PREPARATORY. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE OTHER 
[ TIT anne nnen 
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the higher regions of profeſfional ſcience, upon 
a foundation generous and large, and affording 
the means of obtaining liberal knowledge of 
various kinds, muſt be of no ſmall importance 
to thoſe, who wiſh to ſuperadd to the faculties 
either of Medicine or Law, the advantages of 
cultivated underſtanding, and improved taſte. 

If the principles already advanced be cue, 
even Profeſſional Studies may be carried on to 
much greater advantage by him, who enjoys 
the previous aid of more general ſeience. His 
mental powers will be enlarged and ſtrengthened; 
| he will be enabled to appreciate the ſeveral parts 

of learning, and to aſſign to each their juſt pro- 
portion of reſpect and value; he will be furniſhed 
with agreeable entertainment for thoſe. hours | 
of relaxation, which muſt neceſſarily intervene in | 

the buſieſt life. Add to this, that general know- | 
ledge: rubs off the pedantic ruſt which naturally 
adheres to him, who is only a man of one book, 
or of one ſcience; and that it gives eaſe and 
dignity to the manners, elegance to the ſtile, _ MY 
liberality to the ſpirit, compaſs to the ſentiment Ms of * N | 
and. reſpectability to the converſation, How ww 
he appear in the mixed commerce of the world, or 
bear an honourable part among men of various 
characters and ſtudies, who is only converfant 
with one of them? From the man who is merely 
the ſtudent of a ſingle art, or who Ras only paced 
round one circle of thought, you may expect, 
a contemptuous difdain of others, x narrowneſs 
and coarſeneſs both of ſentiment and manners, | 
W to men of better judgement, unfriendly | 
| 7" 3 to "3 | 
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to real improvement, and hoſtile to that harm. 
of the Sciences, in which ſo much of their frength 
and ſymmetry conſiſt. | 

But I am proving an axiom. To enjoy theſe 
previous advantages of general knowledge, before 
a young man is ſent to the Temple or the Uni- 
verſity, ' free from thoſe ſhackles, and at a diſ- 
| tance from thoſe dangers, with which the acquiſi- 
tion is often attended, muſt appear to every en- 
lightened mind, an object of conſiderable moment. 
Thoſe who are deſtined to theſe learned profeſ- 
ſions, have generally a few years to ſpend in pre- 
paratory ſtudies, before they are fit to enter upon 
thoſe of their immediate deſignation. And the 
line, in which a generous ambition ſhould prompt 
them to wiſh to move, in future life, demands 
the poliſh and aſſiſtance of diverſified ſtudy. 

If theſe principles are immediately admitted, 
with reſpe& to the Learned Profeſſions, it is poſ- 
ſible they may not meet with ſo eaſy or general 
acceptance, with reſpect to the third claſs of young 
men, mentioned i in your: Report, viz. 


: an THOSE wHO ARE DESIGNED FOR CIVIL AND 
| COMMERCIAL LIFE, 


By many Gentlemen here preſent, this queſtion 
has been canvaſſed, in the place where we are 
now aſſembled ; * and, I flatter myſelf, it has been 
clearly determined. Our debates have indeed 
| chiefly turned, upon the advantages of ſcience to 


» The Ra where the Literary and Philoſophical Society 
hold * meetings. 
thoſe 
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choſe engaged in Commercial Life. That the OED 
characters of civil ſociety, that the Magiſtrate, 
the Senator, the Stateſman, that the Gentleman 
of independent fortune, that he who aſpires one 
day to fill offices of dignity and truſt - offices, 
perhaps involving the intereſts of our Com- 
merce, of our Conſtitution, of our Religion itſelf 
— that ſuch men ſhall have their minds cultivated 
by Liberal Science, that they ſhall be men of 
enlarged underſtandings, of good acquaintance 
with Languages, with Hiſtory, with Arts; that 
they ſhall be Patrons of Learning; and that, in 
order to this, they ſhall have gone through a_ 
courſe of regular ſcientific education—who, for 
a ſingle moment, will make the ſubject of a 
queſtion? 

And the man of 1 mall he be doom- 
ed to ignorance and inſipidity? Why are books to 
be his averſion, and knowledge his poiſon? Will 
a taſte for letters, beyond what may merely qua- 
lify him for the round of mercantile drudgery, 
diſqualify him for buſineſs, for ſucceſs or plea- 
ſure in it? A ſeverer, a more unjuſt libel upon 
commerce could not poſſibly be uttered. You, 
Gentlemen, know it to be falſe. You, who are 
many of you alone competent to determine this 
queſtion, have declared in favour of mental cul- 
tivation. You know, from your own experience, 
that to a certain point, a point far beyond the com- 
mon ſtandard, this cultivation will not interfere 
with any end or object of commercial induſtry; 
that, on the contrary, it will highly improve and 
finiſh the mercantile character. You wiſh this 

1 1 B 4 improvement 
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improvement for your children, in full aſſurance, 


that it will affiſt their judgment and exalt their 


views; that it will be a preſervative from the low 
debaſing pleaſures, to which, for want of it, they 
will be expoſed ; that it will add weight and in- 


tereſt to their characters and counſels; that it 


will provide them ſweet entertainment and con- 
ſolation in retirement, and in old age; and that 
it will, in every ſtage and condition of life, render 
them more amiable, more uſeful, more happy. 

For the advantage of this claſs of my fellow- 
citizens, I could form in idea, better than I could 


deſcribe in language, a plan of education, which 
has not perhaps been as yet fully executed; but 


which, if it could be carried into fucceſsful execu- 
tion, would be a noble addition to the improvement 


and happineſs of a very numerous and important 


part of the community ; and which would confer 


high honour, as well as reward, on him who 
- ſhould accompliſh | it, 


I imagine to- myſelf a ſyſtem of education, for 


- a commercial man, which ſhall contain all the 


parts of ſcience proper for him to know, as much 
as poſſible in a practical form; and which, amidft 
all the other objects of ſtudy, ſhall keep this 


point continvally in view. In this ſyſtem, the 


ſeveral noble Arts, on which Commerce depends, 
are illuſtrated by their reſpective Sciences; whilſt 
Science, again, is rendered clear and entertain- 
ing, by its application to the Arts. Shall young 


men of every other claſs have ſtudies and difci- 


pline peculiar to themſelves; and ſhall the man 
of ORs the Merchant, who will be called to 
ſuſtain 


8 
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fuſtain ſo very intereſting and honourable a FOR 
racter among his fellow- citizens, be improved by 
no ſtudies, be formed by no diſcipline, be trained 
by no habits, which more immediately belong 
to his future province ?— The preſent learned and 

| worthy ' Biſhop of Llandaff has lately propoſed, 
to introduce Lectures upon Agriculture and Com- 
merce into the Univerſities. It would be fome 
advance towards that ideal ſcheme, the faint and 
imperfect outline of e e has. 
drawn before me. | 

To theſe ſentiments the cor LE or, arts. AND. 
SCIENCES in Manchefter owed its origin :* and | 
to the conviction. of its utility, impreſſed upon Wo 
18 the minds of ſome liberal men, it has owed its | 
| ſupport. From ſmall beginnings, it has riſen to 
an eſtabliſhed and reſpectable character. The 
courſes of lectures which are announced for the 
enſuing winter, juſtify our ſanguine hopes of its 
growing proſperity and ſucceſs. F From the im- 
portant nature of the ſubjects, and from the well- 
earned reputation of the Prælectors, I aſſure my- 
ſelf, the high expectations of the public will not 
be diſappointed. The friendly correſpondence 
which ſubſiſts between the patrons of that Inſti- 
tution, and the ſupporters of our Academy, is 


* For an account of the origin and objeds of this Tafito- 
tion, ſee, MEMOIRS of the LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN MANCHESTER, vol. II. p. 16, 
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+ Upon ANATOMY, by Charles White, F. u. S. &c. and 
his ſon Thomas White, M. D. &c. — and upon cHemiSTRY, 


by Thomas Ha F. R. S. aſſiſted by his ſon Mr. Thomas 
e junior. 
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a circumſtance. mutually favourable to. both Efta- 
bliſhments, | and to. that Common Cauſe, which 
gave them birth. By this friendly cooperation, 
the circle of ſtudies, which young men may attend 
among us, is agreeably enlarged, ' and opportu- 
nities afforded, which could not have been 
equally enjoyed, in a ſingle, Aen. or in a 
more confined ſphere. 


| Theſe, Gentlemen, are che advantages, which 
you wiſh to ſecure to your children, and to the 
riſing generation around you, by the Seminary 
which you have inſtituted. And theſe advantages 
you with them to enjoy, free from any ſubſcrip- 
tions, teſts, or obligations, inconſiſtent with the 
facred rights of truth and conſcience. It is your 
ambition, to keep alive that delicate uncorrupted 


- ſenſe of rectitude, that pure and holy love of truth, 


and that ſimple and inflexible integrity of con- 
ſcience, which ſhall be, under God, their firmeſt 
guard againſt whatever is baſe or diſingenuous, 


againſt the authority of power, the allurements of 


intereſt, or the blandiſhments of ſeduction. 


8 Hence, your plan 1 1S, agreeably to your principles 
and your ſpirit, . liberal and open. From the 


friends of liberality alone you expect ſupport : 


and ſuch, you rejoice to hope, are to be found 


among thoſe, whoſe principles ſeem to ſet them 
at the remoteſt diſtance from one another! It is 
pleaſing, to behold this ſpirit diffuſing itſelf 


Abroad among the ſeveral denominations of our 


fellow-chriſtians, giving a ſofter aſpect to thoſe 
parties, which uſed to wear only the air of defiance 


and hoſtility, and OY thoſe mounds, which 
have 
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have ſo long, like impaſſible ramparts, divided 
fellow-men, fellow-citizens, fellow-chriſtians. To 
unite mankind together, not by the bonds of ig- 
norance or hypocriſy, but by the cement of an 
enlightened and diffuſive love, this is the ſpirit of 
that DIVINE RELIGION, in which we boaſt ;. this js 
the tendency of thoſe principles, by which we are 
diſtinguiſhed ; for this is the end and honour of 
our cauſe, the cauſe of civir and RELIG10Us 
LIBERTY. Among whatever men, and by what- 
ever means, the ſpirit of freedom, of toleration, 
and of candour, and in connection with theſe, the 
ſpirit of virtue and religion, are diffuſed, this we 
conſider, as the triumph of our intereſt. Our inte- 
reſt, did I fay ? It is the intereſt of truth, of righte- 
ouſneſs, of heaven! An intereſt, which can alone 
render our ſeparation honourable or important; 
an intereſt, to ſupport which by ſteady character, by 
generous contribution, and, if neceſſary, by patient 
ſuffering, confers on human nature its higheſt glo- 
ry: becauſe it produces to man his nobleſt happineſs. 

To this intereſt, the diffuſion of knowledge 
muſt ever be uſeful. In' an age of darkneſs, 
Chriſtianity was adulterated. In an age of re- 
turning light, its honours were reſtored. Let im- 
poſture ſhrink from day. Divine truth ſeeks no \ 
concealment. It fears no detection. Sound 

knowledge, of every kind, muſt ultimately be- 
friend it. And it ſhall prevail. It is even now 
rapidly prevailing. The day has already dawned. 
The light of heaven is advancing. The huma 
faculties are in motion. The Religion of the 


New Teſtament, which, like a mighty mountain, 
has 


t 2 1 


3. been long obſcured with ethalstions- 50 now 
= = ——_ ies majeftic head, and under the providence 
HERES its Author, ſhall riſe ſuperior to thoſe clouds, = 
|= IIS Which | irs glory has been darkened. 
REESE every period, from that æra, to which we 
B FJaok back with pride and triumph, as exhibiting 
14 . nobleſt ſpectacle of pure and inflexible virtue, 
en fo many good men reſigned every earthly 
25 > advantage, rather than make ſhipwreck of faich 
20 conſcience, there have been men among us, 
who have appeared in the foremoſt ranks of fei- 
ence, and who have honourably, fupported, by 
ſplendid abilities, and exalted character, the 
cauſe of truth and freedom. Among thofe good 
men, whom I have juſt mentioned, many were emi- 
nently great, and diſtinguiſhed no leſs by their 
learning, than by their integrity. Their imme 
diate ſucceffors in the cauſe, not having enjoyed 
the fame opportunities of education, inherited 
their piety, but had not perhaps, in ſo large a 
degree, the diſtinctions of ſcience, In a little 
while, however, this diſadvantage was removed, 
Academies, under different Tutors, were eſta- 
bliſhed, of which it is ſufficient praiſe to fay, that 
they have in every period furniſhed men fitted 
to appear, with credit to themſelves, and to their 
cauſe, in the defence, not merely of a party-in- 
tereſt, but of important truth, and common Chriſ- 
tianity. In the preſent day, the honour and re- 
ſpectability of the character are ſtill maintained, 
by many, who have no reaſon to ſtand in awe of 
the learning or abilities of any of their brethren. 
IE the friends of reaſon and liberty ever deferve 
this 


1291 
chis animating praiſe! And may this Seminary be 
the means of training up thoſe, who may appear 
in the riſing age, the wiſe, the firm, the upright! 
friends, of the deareſt intereſts and hopes of man! 
Our Academies, it, muſt be acknowledged, 


are deſtitute of ſome auxiliaries which belong 


to the more ſplendid national eſtabliſhments. 
We have no titles to confer, no emoluments 
to beſtow, nor are we veſted with collegi- 
ate powers, to enforce obedience. The mo- 
tives, therefore, by which alone we are to ani- 


mate the exertions, and to ſecure the reſpect, of 
our pupils, muſt be pure and ingenuous. Unable 


to allure their induſtry by mercenary hopes, it 


may perhaps be better for them, only to feel the 
excitements of diſintereſted praiſe. That our own 
emoluments depend entirely on our own endea- 
vours and ſucceſs, is likewiſe a favourable cir- 
cumſtance. We are influenced, I truſt, by the 
nobleſt motives : but we pretend not, to be abſo- 
lutely ſuperior and indifferent to other conſider- 
ations. And we ſhall be ſtimulated by the united 
action of every principle, which can keep in 
motion the ſtrongeſt ſprings of human nature. 

It is of great. importance to the cauſe we have 
in view, that ſeveral Academies ſubſiſt rogether, 
in different parts of England. In every region 
where they are eſtabliſhed, they bring Liberal 
Education within the reach of many, by whom 
ſuch advantages could not otherwiſe have been 
enjoyed. They widen the circle of ſeience. And 
they keep alive that ſpirit of honeſt and generous 


1 5 emulation, which is * in the beſt minds 
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neceſſary, in order to continued and growing 


excellence. I pity the man, who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh this ſpirit, from its baſe and ſpurious image. 


From the bottom of my heart, I wiſh well 


to every Academical Inſtitution among us. I 
reſpe& thoſe who conduct them. I rejoice in 


their proſperity. And, animated by their ſucceſs, 


I ſhall earneſtly wiſh, and in this wiſh I ſhall be 
cordially joined by my worthy colleague, that 
our feminary may not be leſs deſerving of public 
eſtimation, or that it may be as little as poſſible 
inferior to thoſe, which can boaſt a longer eſta- 
bliſhment, or a more public patronage. 

In expreſſing theſe ſentiments, I expreſs yours. 


With ſincere eſteem, you regard that Academy, 


which alone has ſurvived the Iate melancholy 
wreck of ſo many of our public ſeminaries. With 
ſincere affection, you rejoice in the eſtabliſhment 
of the new Academical Inſtitution at London; 


becauſe it promiſes to extend, to a diſtant and 


larger circle, thoſe benefits, which you wiſh to 
enjoy.in your own. Since you heard of that de- 
ſign, I will be bold to ſay, that not a thought of 
competition ever entered your breaſt. You re- 


3 gard the patrons and friends of that ſcheme, as 


coadjutors and allies with yourſelves in the ſame 


great cauſe. You have acted upon this principle; 


and you have given the moſt. unequivocal evi- 
dence, that you wiſhed to maintain that cordial 


union with them, which ought ever to ſubſiſt 


among thoſe, who have a common and one end 
in view. S e bt LET 538 . 


* 


But the Academies already ſubſiſting, or in con- 8 


templation, did not ſeem adequate to the wants 
or wiſhes of every part of the kingdom. The 
region which we inhabit, is populous and wealthy. 
Our own town alone, ſeemed likely to ſupply a 
conſiderable number of pupils. It is the center 
of a large and opulent diftrift; beyond which, 
lie many large towns, and even counties, to 
which, it was preſumed, the opportunity of en- 
joying the means of Academical Education, would 
not be unwelcome. 

With unfeigned regret, you had fra the Aca- 


demy at WARRINGTON, to which we had been 


accuſtomed to look with fond regard, and to 
which many around me, as well as myſelf, have 
been indebted for peculiar advantages, ſuſpended, 
and at length finally diſſolved. Some of you, who 
had been, for ſeveral years, the moſt cordial and 


active ſupporters of that ſeminary, laboured with 
the moſt zealous" aſſiduity to revive it. You ſtill 


indulged the hope, that it might riſe again, from 
its preſent depreſſion, with increafed ſplendour: nor 
did you at laſt abandon it, till, every hope being 
at length cut off, you were obliged to turn your 
thoughts to another ſituation, 


You aſked, „Shall then the Inſtitution W 


cc we have fotered ſo long, and to which we have 
looked forward as the nurſery of our youth in 
ce future generations, be for ever given up? Shall 


ce we have no ſimilar eftabliſhment, in the nor- 


te thern parts of England? Shall we have no Mi- 


© niſters educated amongſt ourſelves, of whoſe 


4, * characters, abilities, and ſentiments, we can 


cc form 


. 
* - 
* 
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Kenny 


tc form the. moſt certain knowlades} Shall our 
te youth, deſtined for other profeſſions, . or for 
e civil life, have no advantages within the reach 
« of more than a hundred miles, for the attain- 
« ment of ſuperior ſcience ?” 

The anſwer was obvious. F ecling Rat Pi bur 
ſelves reſources for this difficulty; animated to 
attempt, and. accuſtomed. to accompliſn, what- 
ever the ſacred cauſe of liberty and virtue de- 
mand, you begun. With pleaſure, you ſaw your 
ſcheme approved, and your endeavours ſeconded 
by others of congenial ſpirits, till, in a ſhort time 
the patronage became ſo large, ſo liberal, and fo 
reſpectable, as far to exceed your moſt ſanguine 
expectations. From hence, you have been em- 
boldened to extend your original plan, and, in 
addition to thoſe public buildings, which alone it 
was your intention to erect, you are now pre- 
paring accommodations for à number of ſtudents, 
which will, it is hoped, be free from the incon- 
veniences, neceſſarily attending their reſidence in 
the houſe of their Tutor, and yet ſo immediately 
under his eye, as to enjoy all the advantages, 
of conſtant inſpection, and effectual government. 

Upon the general principles of our plan, I will, 
with your permiſſion, make a few remarks. 2585 
time forbids a longer enlargment. 

With reſpect to the 1NTERNAL GOVERNMENT of 
our Academy, we have felt, as might be ex- 
pected, the difficulties of every ſcheme, which 
has been preſented to us. There is none, which 
has not its peculiar diſadvantages. The beſt, 
is that in which there are the feweſt. Guided 
by 
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by the experience of ſimilar 1d N and 
particularly at Warrington, you have reſolved not 
to hazard again the dangerous experiment of 
collegiate reſidence. You have thought it more 
eligible, that young men ſhall reſide in ſeparate 
houſes, not many together, under the con- 
troul and inſpection of their Profeſſors, to whom 
you have referred the whole buſineſs of diſcipline 
and government. If, indeed, the number of 
ſtudents in divinity might have been expected 
to be ſo great, as to bear a decided ſuperiority 
over thoſe deſtined for the other profeſſions, their 
| influence, it might be hoped, would have been 
favourable to all the ends, which you wiſhed 
to 'attain. But when this 1s not the caſe, and 
the paſt experience of the Academy at War- 


rington forbids. us to expect that it will be the 


| caſe in future, the ſafer maxim ſeems to be, “ to 
divide, in order to govern.” By this means, it 
will be much eaſier to counteract the dangers, 


ariſing from the artifices of the deſigning, the 


audaciouſneſs of the bold, and the ſeductichs 
of the leſs principled. This is the general plan of 
foreign univerſities : it is the plan, which chiefly 
prevails in thoſe of our Siſter Kingdoms: this was 
the plan at Warrington, in its firſt and pureſt 
age: and upon this plan, have Academies been 
conducted, both out of, and in the metropolis, 
with credit and ſucceſs. It is preſumed, therefore, 
that we may conſider as eſtabliſhed the authority 


of a principle, which would of itſelf ſeem moſt 


likely to inſure order, induſtry, a and improvement. 
ou NE Fen With 
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55 ü. 34 1 | 
With reſpect. to the ſituation of MANCHESTER, 
I will not here repeat what has been juſt ſaid, 
= that Seminaries have flouriſhed in large towns, 
with the greateſt reputation: : nor will J urge, 
+ that Maſters, both in the principal and the 
| auxiliary departments of ſcience, may be there 
rocured in greater variety, and with greater 
_ eaſe, than in other ſituations. The argument 
ſeems to turn upon this point. Are thoſe young 
men, more likely to be hereafter ſafe againſt the / 
temptations of the world, who have been, through 
the courſe of their education, entirely ſecluded 
from it, in privacy and ſolitude, far from the 
ſcenes which corrupt, and the allurements which 
endanger their virtue than thoſe, who, having 
been accuſtomed to behold thoſe ſcenes, and to re- 
ſiſt thoſe temptations, are only called, when they 
enter into more public life, to go on in the path 
which they have purſued ſo long, and in which 
new exertions will not be neceſſary, but only 
the continuation of that ſpirit, in which they 
have been already eſtabliſned? Is it not pro- 
bable, and will not experience warrant the 
concluſion, that an education, not entirely with- 
drawn from the view of thoſe ſcenes, in the midſt 
of which they muſt hereafter be engaged, is more 
likely to confirm their principles, and to mature 
their reſolutions, than one, in which they can 
only know by cold report, the inſinuations of the 
artful, the impudence of the wanton, and the 
oy r of the . . 
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Between a large town and a ſmall © one, chere 
ſurely can be no competition. In the ſmaller 
towns, vice is often the moſt barefaced and brutal. 
Temptations are preſented in the moſt undiſ- 
guiſed and debaſing forms. The lower inhabit- 
ants are often marked by languor and ſupine- 
neſs, if not by ſortiſhneſs. And among thoſe 
of higher rank, there is no power of ſelection. 
Nor are there thoſe examples of a fervent and ac- 
tive ſpirit, which may, by a ſecret but powerful 
ſympathy, catch the minds of youth, and call 
them forth to ardour and exertion, 

With reſpect to our own town, much might 
be truly ſaid, in favour of the regularity of its 
police, and the enefgy of that ſpirit, which 
actuates the various orders of its inhabitants. But 
I forbear. I wiſh not to preſs the 'argument to its 
utmoſt length. Suffice it to ſay, that if a large 
town has ſome ſuperior advantages, Mancheſter 
poſſeſſes them in at leaſt an equal degree, with 


any of the greater e towns of the 


kingdom. 

I feel, at hn moment, with awful e 
the weight, and importance of the charge, 
which now devolves upon me. Veſted by the 
conſtitution which you have eſtabliſhed, in con- 
cert with my colleague, with the internal govern- 
ment of this Seminary, I feel it as a truſt of the 
moſt ſolemn nature. But I am not diſcou- 
raged. . Conſcious to the motives from which 1 
act, I will not ſhrink from the apprehenſion of 
_ difficulties, I expect them. I would be pre- 
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PER; far them. In one principle, I feel myſelf 
firm and immoveable. I here pledge myſelf to 
you, and to the public, that I will not continue 
to endure in this Academy the commiſſion of 
enormities, which, wherever they prevail, . poiſon 
the minds of youth, and deſtroy all the good 
effects of liberal education. If a temperate and 
ſteady diſcipline cannot reſtrain thoſe diſorders 
in their infancy, the next painful ſtep will be, 
to cut off the offenders from our body, that the 
baneful infection may not ſpread, and contaminate 
the whole. If this be ineffectual, I will not any 
longer bear a part in the conduct of an inſtitution, 
to the duties of which I ſhall be found unequal], 
and the burden of which, in ſuch PORE, 
if I know myſelf, I could not endure. 
But let me change this dark preſage. Let us 
_ contemplate a happier and more animating proſ- 
pect. To be, under God, the means of ſpreading 
abroad the beams of knowledge and of religion; 
to be ſucceeded by Providence in this great at- 
tempt, of training up young men for the impor- 
tant departments of ſuperior life; to ſee them 
riſing up in fair and honourable excellence; to 
ſow thoſe ſeeds, which ſhall in future years, and 
through future generations, ſpring up to a glo- 
rious and divine maturity! How does the 
thought exhilarate, how does it ; Expand and warm 
the heart | 1 
As for you, the generous es patrons, 
and friends of this Academy, your views are 
patriotic and noble. Whatever be its fate, you 


| have ated from the worthieſt and pureſt motives. 


„ 1 
It is not for you, to command ſucceſs. But let 
us be thankful, that ſucceſs is not neceſſary to the 
reward of well-doing. The righteous Judge of 
men looks to the heart alone; and he will ap- 
prove, and he will reward, the good intention, 
even though it fail of accompliſhing its purpoſe. 
In his hand are all events. From his favour 


alone cometh ſucceſs. Duty is ours; events 


belong to God : and let us indulge the ſanguine 
hope, that views ſo liberal, and objects fo impor- 
tant to the great intereſts of mankind, will be 
honoured with his approbation and bleſſing. 

You are erecting a Temple, on the front of which 
you . will inſcribe no name of any diſtinguiſhed 
human leader, either in ſcience, or theology. You . 
will dedicate it * to TRUTH! to LIBERTY! to 
' RELIGION! When you turn your eyes towards 
it, you will breathe forth the dying Patriot's fer- 
vent aſpiration.* You will pray, that it may 
flouriſh, with increaſing honour, to many future 
generations, Nor will you confine your good 
wiſhes to this Seminary : you will alſo pray "that 
the ſacred cauſe, to which it is devoted, may 
extend its influence abroad with glorious ſucceſs ; 
and that the holy light of truth, of reaſon, and 
of righteouſneſs, may ſhine over all the nations 
of the earth, with growing luſtre, even to meri- 
ian day. | 


* ESTO PERPETUA! . 
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MANCHESTER ACADEMY. 
| SV GAIA FEBRUARY XXII, MDCCLXXXVI, | 


/ 


| VERY k reſpectable meeting of Gentlemen was held 
this twenty-ſecond day of February 1786, when it was 
unanimouſly agreed, after due deliberation, that an 
ACADEMY ſhould be eſtabliſhed in MancHeTER, on a plan 
_ affording a full and ſyſtematic Courſe of Education for 
| Divines, and preparatory inſtructions for the other learned 
Profeflions, as well as for Civil and Commercial Life. This 
Inſtitution will be opened to young men of every religious 
denomination, from whom no teſt, or confeſſion of faith, 
will be required. In ſupport of its expediency, and even 
neceſſity, in this part of England, it may be urged, 

I. That no place of education for youth, on the liberal 
and extenſive plan propoſed, ſubſiſts within the diſtance of 
more than a hundred miles; that the great populouſneſs of 
this vicinage, the opulence of its inhabitants, the number 
and reſpectability of the Diſſenters, and the increaſing taſte 
for learning, inſure both adequate ſupport, and a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of pupils. P | 2 

IT. That the town is remarkable for a well. regulated po- 
lice, and for a ſerious attention to the duties of public 
worſhip; and that the induſtry, ingenuity, and enterpriſing 

| | e © # ſpirit 


N 


. 
0 foirie which charaQeriſe the people, cannot fail to influence 
by example, and may catch the minds of youth by a ſecret 
and powerful ſympathy: that Mancheſter contains one of 
- the largeſt public libraries in the kingdom, to which acceſs 
may be had at ſtated times: that the LI TERART AND PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL SOCIETY have avowed a generous zeal to 
*«« foſter riſing genius, to incite emulation, and to give 
*© energy to the powers of the human mind, by calling 
© them forth into early exertion;“ and that it may be 
reſumed, they will admit the ſenior Academics to attend 
their more inſtrutive diſcuſſions : that another Inſtitu- 
tion, eſtabliſhed here,“ may furniſh opportunities of ac- 
quiring both the practical and theoretic knowledge of 
Chemiſtry, Anatomy, Phyfiology, and other branches of ſcience, 
to which Students of Medicine may ſuperadd attendance on 
the Hoſpital: that able Maſters in French, Italian, Muſic, 
Writing, Drawing, and Merchants Accompts, are ſettled in the 
town : and that theſe ſeveral means of- improvement lie 
within ſo ſmall a compaſs, as to be perfectly compatible 
with each other. 

III. It may be further ſtated in favour of this Inſtitution, 
that the Gentlemen, to whom application has been made, 
and who have ſignified their conſent to undertake the con- 
duct of the Academy, incur no riſk or expence in the attempt; 
that they are cordially united to each other ; that they are 
in the prime of life, with reſpect to health, and intellectual 

vigour; that they are well verſed in the diſcipline and 
tuition of young perſons; and that they have acquired conſi- 
derable, reputation, both as Scholars and Divines.— From 
theſe and ſimilar views, the following | Addreſs to the Rev. 

Dr. Baxngs and the Rey. Mr. HaRRISsON originated. 
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MANCHESTER, FEB. 7 1786. 


„ WE whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, lamenting 
te the diſſolution of the Warrington Academy, diſappointed 
e in our expeCtions of its revival, and perſuaded that an In- 

. « ſtitation on the ſame liberal principles may be eſtabliſhed 
* tc at Mancheſter,” with rational proſpects of ſucceſs, and 


7 College of Arts and Sciences, inſtituted June 6, 1783. | 
: | « with 


* 
- 
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# with great advantage to the cauſe of Learning, Virtue, and 


« Religion, unite in requeſting the Rev. THOMAS Barnes, 
„ D. D. and the Rev. RALPH HARRISON, to engage in this 
„important undertaking. To promote the execution of it, 
e our intention 1s to offer a petition to the Truſtees of that 


« Academy, at their annual meeting in June, for the loan 


„of the Philoſophica] and Chemical Apparatus and the 
Library of books, now in their poſſeſſion. And we hope 
« and truſt, that Dr. Barnes and Mr. HARRISOxN, after 


having taken our propoſal into ſerious confideration, will 


« fayour us with their perſonal aſſiſtance, and if poflible, 
e with their final deciſion, at a meeting to be held in the 
Chapel Room, on Wedneſday the twenty-ſecond inſtant, 
at half paſt ten © clock 1 in the forenoon.?” 


J. Bayley. Tho. Hatfield. James Potter. 

A. Bayley. Joſ. Heywood, Rich. Potter. 

Jofiah Bircfl. Titus Hibbert. Tho. Potter, 
John Birch, S. Hibbert B. Potter. 


D. Campbell. 
John Clegg. 
A. Clegg. 
Will. Crane. 
J. Cririe. 


S. Duckworth. 


R. Evans. 

R. Grimſhaw. 
Will. Hanſon. 
S. Hardman. 


Sam. Hibbert. 
Sam. Jones. 


Will. Jones. 
Wm. Kennedy. 
R. Kirkham. 


H. Mather. 
Henry Norris. 


Tho. Percival. 


John Philips. 


John Pilkington. 
John Potter. 


T. Rad ford. 
Will. Rigby. 
Will. Rigby, jun. 
Sam. Robinſon. 


Will. Robinſon. © 


Tho. Robinſon. 
R. Robinſon. - 
jane Sempill. 
Sam. Taylor. 
James Touchet. 
J. Withington. 


Will. Haſſal. 


To this ADDRESS the following ANSWER as delivered: 


GENTLEMEN, 


« WE have conſidered the dere which you 1 made 
% to us, of conducting an Academy in Mancheſter, with 
% mature and ſerious deliberation. 
* of the very great importance and difficulty of the office 
«© we are invited to undertake, and of the honour which is 
done us by propoſing it to our acceptance. Perſuaded o 


£ EE | SEM 60 the 


We are deeply ſenſible 


14 1 
<< the need there is of ſach an Inftitution, in this part of 
England, encouraged by the liberal and active zeal which 
has appeared upon the preſent occaſion, and animated by 
* ſuch reſpeQable patronage, we profeſs ourſelves willing to 
«« devote our beſt abilities to a ſervice, ſo nearly connected 
e with the intereſts of learning, of virtue, and of religion. 
And we hope for ſucceſs, from your ſtrenuous and perſe- 
48 "OP 1 1 and above ow from the bleſſing of God.“ 


THOMAS. BARNES, 
RALPH WAKEISON. 


The acquieſcence of the Rev. Dr. Barns, ws the Rev. 
Mr. HARRISOx being thus ſignified, the following x E SOL U- 
TIONS were propoſed, diſcuſſed, and aſſented to unanimouſly, 


RESOLVED, 


I. That the anſwers delivered by the Rev. Dr. Barnes, 
and the Rev. Mr. Harr150n, are highly ſatisfactory to this þ 
meeting: and that it is the hope and confidence of every 
one preſent, that the Truſtees of the late Warrington Aca- 
demy will approve the attempt 'to eſtabliſh a Seminary of 
Learning, ſimilar in its objects and in its plan, to that which 
they have ſo long and fo liberally patronized ; and that m—_ 
will grant a petition to be offered to them, for the loan of 2 
the Library and Philoſophical Apparatus, now lying uſeleſs | 
in their poſſeſſion, and for ſuch aſſiſtance out of their remain- 
ing funds, as they may chuſe to allow for the ſupport of 
Students in Divinity. | 
II. That the Rev. THomas BaRNEs, D. D. be appointed 
Profeſſor of HEBREW, METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, and THE- 
DLOGY 
III. That the Rev. RALPH 1 00 be appointed Pro- 
feſſor of the GEEK and LATIN LANGUAGES, and of 
POLITE LITERATURE. | | | 
IV. That a Profeſſor of MATHEMATICS; and of NATURAL 
and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, be alſo appointed; and 
the choice referred to the Rev. Dr. Barnes and Mr. Harri- 
ſon, ſuch election having the ſanction of the Committee of 
Truſtees, hereafter to be nominated, 
V. That the Teachers of French, Italian, Drawing, ei 


ting, Arithmetic, Merchants Accompts, &c. ſhall be provided by 
a | Dr. 
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F | | 
Dr. Barnes and Mr. Harriſon, under whoſe authority they 
are to act, and to whom they ſhall be entirely accountable. 
Ip VI. That the Academical Seſſion ſhall commence every 
year on the firſt of September, and terminate at the end of 
June: and that a vacation, not exceeding fourteen days, be 
allowed to the Students at Chriſtmas, 

VII. That the Internal Government of the Actdemy ſhall 
be veſted in Dr. Barnes and Mr. Harriſon ; but that the 
Committee ſhall have authority to ſuſpend or remove any 
Profeſſor, who violates or neglects his duty; provided ſuch ſuſ- 
penſion or removal be agreed upon by two-thirds of their 
whole body, formally convened, at two ſucceſſive meetings, 
the latter to be held after an interval of fourteen days, and 
the votes to be taken by ballot. 

VIII. That the Committee ſhall be appointed annually, 

at a general meeting of the Truſtees, to be held at Man- 
cheſter, on the Wedneſday after the Anniverſary of this In- 
ſtitution ; that they ſhall then ſtate the accounts and pro- 
ceedings of the paſt year: that they ſhall be twice convened 
every year by the Chairman, viz. on the laſt Thurſdays in 

March and September; and at other times, if neceſſary. ' 
That ſeven Members, including the Chairman, ſhall be 
competent to tranſa& all ordinary buſineſs: and that the 
votes, whenever required, ſhall be taken by ballot. 

IX. That the Committee ſhall conſiſt of a Chairman and 
twenty other Members, including a Treaſurer, and Secre- 
tary ; and that the following Gentlemen be now appointed, 


Taro. Percival, M. D. F. R. S. &c. Chairman, 
Jos ran Bix ch, Eſq, Treaſurer, 
Mr. Gro GE DuckworTH, Secretary. 


Mr. Aſhworth Clegg. Mr. John Potter. 


Mr. Will. Crane, Mr. James Potter. > 
Mr. Rob. Grimſhaw. Mr. Rich. Potter. 

Mr. Sam. Hardman. Wm. Rigby, Eſq. 

Mr. Sam. Hibbert, King-ſtreet. Mr. Tho. Robinſon. 

Mr. S. Hibbert, St. Ann's-ſquare, Mr. Sam. Taylor. 

Mr. Sam. Jones. Mir. James Touchet. 

Henry Norris, Eſq. Mr. Peter Valentine. 

Mr. John Pilkington. Mr. Iſaac Worthington. 


X. That 


| [6] 

X. That every Benefactor of twenty guineas or upwards, 

and every Subſcriber of two guineas per ann. or upwards, 
mall be a Truſtee of this Inſtitution. 

XI. That the Honoraries to be paid to the Profeſſors ſhall 
be fixed by themſelves, but with the ſanction of the Com- 
mittee. That in liea of any fees to Dr. Barnes and Mr. 
Harriſon, from the ſtudents deſigned for the profeſſion of 
Theology, a liberal and adequate compenſation ſhall be paid 
to them reſpectively, at the end of each ane Seſſion, 
out of the funds of this Inſtitution. 

XII. That the Committee be ee to ſolicit and 
receive Benefactions, Subſcriptions, and Loans if neceſſary, 
for the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of the Mancheſter Aca- 
demy; and to make application to the different funds for 
ſuch Exhibitions, as may be wanted to aid the education of 
young men, deſigned for the Sicred Miniſtry. 

XIII. That application be made to ſome of the more diſ- 
tant and opulent 'Societies of Difſenters, for contributions 
to ſupport the Students in Divinity, during their Courſe of 
Education. That ſuch contributions ſhall either be received 
and applied by the Committee, at their diſcretion, or be- 
ſtowed by thoſe who advance them, on young men of pro- 
per qualifications, ſelected from their own ens, 
or vicinage. 

XIV. That a Common Hall and convenient Lecture 
Rooms be erected, with accommodations for a Library, and 
for a Philoſophical and Chemical Apparatus. That the ex- 
pence of this building be defrayed, by the produce of the 
firſt year's Subſcriptions, to be paid in advance for that 
* purpoſe; by the future ſarplus of ſuch Subſcriptions ; by 
Benefactions contributed towards it: and by Loans on legal 
intereſt, to be veſted in the Committee, on truſt, and to be 
transferable, but not reclaimable by any proceſs of law, 
except on the diſſolution of the Academy, or the . 
ment of intereſt, 

XV. That theſe Conftiturions and We mall not 
be alterable, but by a majority of votes, taken by ballot, 
at the Annual meeting of the Truſtees: and that, after the 
experi years, they ſhall undergo a due revifal, 
and then be eſtabliſhed into a code of laws, not alterable, 
but 


17 | 
bat by the votes of three-fourths of the res n at 
their annual meeting. 

XVI. That this Aſſembly highly approve of the propoſed 
_ eſtabliſhment of an Academy in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don; that they entertain the moſt cordial reſpe& for the 
patrons of ſo laudable an undertaking ; and, diſclaiming all 


competition, they earneſtly wiſh, in the ſpirit of true catho-  ' 


liciſm, that a rational zeal for civil and religious liberty 
may be kindled, and the ſacred light of knowledge and 
truth diffuſed over the face of the whole earth. 

XVII. That the Committee be requeſted to announce to 
the public the Inſtitution of this Academy; and to print 


and diſtribute a Report of the proceedings of the preſent 


meeting, authenticated by the ſignature of the Chairman. 


* 


THOMAS PERCIVAL. 


Ne, II. 
MANCHESTER ACADEMY, 


INSTITUTED FEBRUARY XXII, MDCCLXXXVI, 


T* public hw been 1 informed of the origin, 


eſtabliſhment, and conſtitution of this Academy, the 


great objects of which are. to provide a full and ſyſtematic 
Courſe of Education for Divines; and preparatory Inſtrue- 


tions for the other Learned Profeſſions, as well as for Civil 


and Commercial Life. * 

Students deſigned for the Miniſtry, whoſe 8 ought to 
include a term of five years, will be inſtructed, in 1 1 
ſucceſſion, by the Rev. THOMAS Barnes, D. D. 


r LOGIC, ONTOLOGY, and PNEUMATOLOGY in 
—— — — — 


1 
* 


* See the bes Report. 
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EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and PRECEPTS Of CHRISTi- 
ANITY—in ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, JEWISH ANTI- 
ulis, and the duties, of the *PAsTORAL CHARGE, 
Through the greateſt part of this courſe, particular attention 
will be paid to SCRIPTURE, CRITICISM, and to the com- 


_ poſition, and delivery of ERM ans. For this purpoſe, 


the Students will be employed, every week, in analyſing the 
beſt printed ſermons, in preparing ſchemes of their own 
upon ſubjects propoſed by their Tutor, and in Elocution. 
Whilit thus engaged, they will enjoy opportunities of atten- 


dance on the other Profeſſors, for the acquiſition of the 
ſeveral branches of ſcience efſential to a Liberal Education. 


As many of the ſubjects above-mentioned, to wit, LoG1c, | 
ETHICS, ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE, the EVIDENCES 
of CHRISTIANITY, &c. may be uſeful to other young men, 
beſides thoſe intended for the Miniſtry, the lectures will 
be open to any of the Students, whoſe age and attainments 
may qualify them for attending with advantage. 

Dr. BARNES will alſo (by particular requeſt) renew the 


_ courſe of lectures, which he formerly delivered in the 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, on the HiSTORY and 
PRINCIPLES of COMMERCE, the COMMERCIAL LAWS and 
REGULATION3 of DIFFERENT STATES, and on COM- 
MERCIAL ETHICS, including the nature of OATHS, CON- 
TRACTS, COMMUTATIVE JUSTICE, Kc. | 

The Rev. Mr. Harrison, PROFESSOR of the cLAssICs 
and POLITE LITERATURE, will inftru@ his Pupils in the 
LATIN and GREEK LANGUAGES. He will have different 


claſſes, according to their reſpective ages and acquilitions ; 


and will. illuſtrate his lectures with obſervations. on the 
HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY, MANNERS, and PHILOSOPHY of 
the ancIENTS. 

Mr. HARRISON will alſo deliver, every eon, a courſe 
of lectures on various ſubjects of ol ITE LITERATURE ; 


namely, the THEORY of LanGcuace, particularly the 


ENGLISH 3 ORATORY ; CRITICISM damn HIS- 
TORY ; and GEOGRAPHY. . i 25 
The appointment of a PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY has not yet taken place: but 
| | endeavours 
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endeavours will be uſed 0 fill this important Department 48 
ſoon as poſſible, and to engage the ſervices of ſome Gentle- 
man of emigent ability and induſtry, who will pay peculiar 
attention to thoſe branches, which have a more immediate 
relation to COMMERCE and the ARS. 

The conductors of this Academy efteem e 3 
in being authoriſed to inform the public, that CHARLES 
WAIT E, Eſq. F. R. S. &c. and his fon Mr. Twomas 
Waire, Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, joint Prælectors in the College of Arts and Sciences 
in Manchefter, propoſe to deliver a courſe, of lectures, the 
enſuing winter, upon ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY, in which 
a large number of Preparations will be exhibued, to illuſtrate 
_ thoſe ſubjects. 

With equal pleaſure they announce, that Mr. Trnomas 
HENRY, F. R. S. Prælector in the above-mentioned Col- 
lege, aſſiſted by his ſon Mr. THOMAS HEN RL, jun. intends 
to repeat his courſe of lectures upon CHEMISTRY, illuſtrated 
by many experiments, and by a collection of ores, earths, 
ſpars, and other minerals. 

Able Maſters in FRENCH, ITALIAN, Kc. being already 
ſettled in Mancheſter, the regular attendance of ſuch of 
them as may be neceſſary, will be engaged at the Academy. 
Teachers of waiTinG, ACCOMPTS, DRAWING, &C, will 
alſo be appointed for thoſe, who may need their inſtructions. 
With reſpe& to the Internal Government of this Academy, 
Dr. BARNES and Mr. HARRISON, in whom it is 'veſted, 
are deeply ſenſible of the importance of a ſtrict and ſteady 
_ Diſcipline, which it will be their conftant and anxious endea- 
vour to maintain, by due regulations, and the moſt diligent 
ſuperintendence. To this end, they will ſtudy to fill up 
the time of their Pupils with intereſting buſineſs, to diſcou- 
rage all habits of expence and diſſipation, and to promote, 
by every means in their power, induſtry, ſobriety of man- 

ners, and regularity of conduct. 

To ſecure, in the moſt effectual manner, the diſcipline 3 
good order of the Students, Dr. Barnes and Mr. Harriſon 
will endeavour to engage Proper Boarding Houſes, the heads 
of which ſhall be accountable for the behaviour of their 
Boarders; and it will be expected, that no parents place 
| | their 
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their ſons in any families, bat ſack a as are recommended or 
approved by the Profeſſors. 


A 


Tris Acavany, like that of. Warrington, is founded 


| upon the mott Liberal Principles, and will be open to young 
men of all Denominations and Profeſſions. 


"ANNUAL FEES FOR TUITION. 


/ = 
„ 7 : GUINEAS, 
LOGIC, ONTOLOGY, PNEUMATOLOGY, 1 
. JURISPRUDENCE, COMMERCE f 5 


HEBREW, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, EVIDENCES OF : 


' CHRISTIANITY, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 41 
JEWISH AN TIGI TI ES, Kc. „ l | 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS „%%% is v4 Per Seſſion. 
THEORY OF LANGUAGE, ORATORY, CRITICISM, 

COMPOSITION, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, = : 3 


and 


MATHEMATICS , 1 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


French, Italian, &c ie 


Writing, Drawing, Accomprs, 6 & . Upon the uſual Terms 


* 


N. B. STUDpenTs er the MINISTRY gi be ede fron 
Fees, to the Rev. Dr. Barnes, the Rev. Mr. HaRR1SON, and 
the PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS ad NATURAL PHILOS0- 
PHY. — Meſſrs. WHITE and Mr. HENRY have alſo offered 10 


| adnit any Pupils, ſpecially recommended by the biIxECTORS of thi; 


ACADEMY, without gratuities— And the COMMITTEE avill en- 
deawour to grant or procure ee een for thoſe who Aland it in 


need of ſuch affftance. | 


All Fees are to be paid at the opening of the Seſſion; and 


every Student, not defigned for the Miniſtry, is to advance 


two guineas, at his entrance, for the uſe of the Library, 
The Seſſion begins in the firſt week of September, and 
cloſes at the end of June. A receſs, not — a fort- 
night, will be allowed at Chriſtmas. 
It is requeſted, that Students will enter at the beginning 


of the Seſſion, as the Claſſes will then be formed, and the 
ſeveral Courſes of Lectures commence. 


It 
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The firſt Seffon of this Academy will open in September, 
N. B. Any Gentleman qualified and willing to undertake the 
Department of PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS and NATURAL 


- 


PHILOSOPHY, is defired to apply to the Rev. Dr. Barnes, or 


the Rev. Mr. Harrison, by whom proper attention will be 
paid to the application, and fecrecy obſerved, if requeſted. 


MAY 20, 1786. 
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GENERAL OUTLINES: 
. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE. 


INTENDED TO BE PURSVED IN THE 


MANCHESTER ACADEM Y. 


8 


VERY Student ſhall regularly attend ſach LEC TURES 
as his Parents or Guardians ſhall appoint. 

There ſhall be Two GENERAL EXAMINATIONS, in the 
Courſe of every Seſſion, viz. at the ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
in February, and in the laſt week but one in June—at 
which the friends of the Inſtitution ſhall be requeſted to 
attend, in order to judge of the proficiency which the 
Students have made in their reſpective Studies. | 

PRIZ Es ſhall be diſtributed, at the cloſe of every Seſſion, 
to thoſe young men, who from the ſeveral examinations, 
and from the report of their Tutors, ſhall be judged moſt 
deſerving of reward. 

In order to inſpire EMULATION, it is propoſed” to 
maintain a CORRESPONDENCE With PARENTS, by which 
they may receive exact information reſpecting the dili- 
gence and conduct of their Sons. Regular accounts ſhall 


be kept every week, by the ſeveral Tutors, of the atten- 


dance and behaviour of their Pupils ; from which Regiſters, 
faithful extracts ſhall be occafionally ſent to the Parents; 
and by which the diſtribution of PpRIZES ſhall be 2 
2 

As 


1 1 


As a means of enſuring prRoPER DISCIPLINE, an account 


ſhall be given whenever required, by the heads of thoſe 
houſes in which the Students ſhall board, to Dr. Barnes 


or Mr. Harriſon, reſpecting the conduct of their boarders. 


Theſe accounts ſhall be frequently called for; and they who 


are found guilty of concealment or prevarication, ſhall. 


not be permitted | to have any longer connection with the 
Academy. 

No Student ſhall be allowed to be out of his lodhings, 
without leave from the Conductors of the Academy, after 
ten o'clock. 

No Student ſhall be e to ride out of town, or 
to be in a Tavern or Inn, without leave from Dr. Barnes 
or Mr. Harriſon. 

All games of chance ſhall be ſtrictly prohibited. 

It ſhall be earneſtly recommended to the Students, to uſe 
great plainneſs in dreſs, and economy in expences. And it 
is hoped, that yarenTs and GUARDIANS will ſecond fo 
important an advice by their allowances, and influence. 

Every Student, except where an exemption is particularly 
requeſted by their friends, ſhall, when the public buildings 
are completed, regularly attend MoRNING AND EVENING 
PRAYERS at the ACADEMY, | 

Whenever puniſhments are 3 ſuch ſhall be in- 
flicted, as may appear, to Dr. Barnes, and Mr. Harriſon, 
to correſpond to the circumſtances and nature of the offence. 
Powers, ſufficient for the due ſupport of their authority, will 
be veſted in the ſeveral Teachers employed. And in caſes of 
greater magnitude, Dr. Barnes and Mr. Harriſon will infli& 
ſuch penalties, as the exigencies of the caſe ſhall demand. 
Theſe will conſiſt of EXE RIS ES PRIVATE REPROOFS— 


PUBLIC REPRIMANDS — RUSTICATION — and FINAL Ex- 
PULSION. 5 a 


N. B. 7: 8 of the general Support which the friends of 
the MANCHESTER ACADEMY have met with, they have extended 
their original plan; and have now erected A LARGE COMMON 
HALL, LIBRARY, and LECTURE ROOMS, with houſes ad- 
Joining for the refidence of the Tutors, and the reception of 


| Boarders. 
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7 Thy have all been favoured by the Truftees of the late 
ACADEMY AT WARRINGTON with the valuable LIBRA RAI 
formerly belonging to that Academy, „ conſiſting of four: ae 
volumes. 

Many applications having been made by di ifferent Gentlemen for 
the Department of MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
PROFESSOR, tf it hoped that this important office will Very ſoon be 
filled up in the moſt reſpectable and uſe Jul manner. In the mean 
time, the Students are inſtructed in GEOMETRY, ARITHMETIC, 
&c. by Dr. Barnes, and Mr. Harriſon. 


A LIST OF 


BENEFACTIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR THE 


— 


SUPPORT OF THE MANCHESTER ACADEMY. 
The annexed Reſolution ſpecifies the Conditions on which the BenefaQtions 
are received, a 


RESOLVED, 


«© That if from unforeſeen cauſes, this Inftitution ſhall, in 
the opinion of the Truſtees preſent at two ſucceſſive meetings, 
formally convened, with an interval of at leaſt fourteen days, 
ceaſe to anſwer the valuable purpoſes for which it has been 
eſtabliſhed, the remaining property ſhall be divided amongſt 

the Benefactors, and their legal Repreſentatives, in propor- 
tion to their Benefactions, provided the ſame be claimed 


within one year after ſuch determination of the Truſtees.” 
| | RD 


BEN-EFACTION Ss. 


Jofiah Birch, Eſq. 
William Rigby, Eſq. 
Hon. Mrs, Sempill 


* 
Ifaac Wilkinſon, Eſq. Cheperfeld 


Mrs. Bayley =<- - - 
| Mrs. Blackmore 8 5 2 
Mr. William Crane By 
Mr. Robert Grimſhaw, . Gorton . 5 
Mrs. Hamilton - — 
Mr. Samuel Hardman 5 
Mrs. Hardman, Ollerton - Fr 
Richard Heywood, Eſq. Liverpool 
Mr. John Mort, Chowbent 8 
Henry Norris, Eſq. — 4 
Thomas Percival, M. DPD. 5 
FF 
Mr. James Potter - TP 
Mr. Thomas Potter - bs 
Mr. Thomas Robinſon - + + 
Mr. James Touchet - 
Iſaac Worthington, Eſq. Alringham 
Mr. Cooper - - 5 


Mr. Samuel Mather 8 
John Wilkinſon, Eſq. cb 


Mrs. Ann Wilkinſon, aitts 5 


Rev. Dr. Barnes = - 
Mr. James Bayley — 2 
Mrs. Crompton, Duffeld - 
Mr. John Grier, London — 
Rev. Ralph Harriſon - Fa 
Mr. Thomas. Hatfield - - 
Mrs. Moulſon, Warrington — 
Mr. Richard Potter 8 
Mr. Benjamin Potter — - 
A Stranger, by Dr. Percival = 
James Efdaile, Eſq. London - 


Two Strangers, by Mr. Touchet 
Mr. Samuel Oldknow, Stockport 


Miſs Aldcroft - - - 

Mr. John Birch - - - - 
Mr. John Clegg - — 
Mr. Aſhworth Clegg - - 

| Mr. George Duckworth 6 
Mr. Richard Evans 5 ws 
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Mr. William Hanſon 
Mr, Samuel Hibbert . 
Mr. William Hibbert 5 
Mr. Titus Hibbert 5 
Mr. Samuel Hibbert, St. Ann's-/quare 
Mr. John Hobſon - - - 8 - 
Mr. Samuel Jones 
Mr. Ralph Kirkham - 
Mr. Henry Mather 
Mr. Thomas Radford - 
Mr. Joſeph Ramſbotham 
Mr. John Robinſon 5 
Mr. Robert Robinſon, jun. 
Meſſrs. Samuel and Thomas Taylor 
Charles White, Eſq. F. R. S. 
Mr. John Brocklehurſt, Macclesfield 
Mr. Joſeph Heywood -—- _ 
Mr. William Jones - 1 
Mr. Henry Marſland and Son, tk 
Meſſrs. Matthew Travis and Co. 
Mr. Peter Valentine, Chowbent 
Mr. Ralph Yates, London - 
Mr. Joſeph Fletcher, Stockport - 
Mr. John Worthington, Stockport 
A Stranger, by ditto = - 
Mr. Gartſide, Stockport = | 
| 9 at the — Chapel, Marche 22 
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ANNUAL 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION'S. 


Richard Milnes, Eſq. M. P. Fryfton, Yorkfhire + I 
Mrs, Rodes, Houghton-Hall, Yorkſhire 

Meſſrs. Moulſon and Eddowes, Chefter - 
James Milnes, Eſq: Wakefield 
James Milnes, jun. Eſq. pat 


Mrs. Bayley = 


Samuel Crompton, Eſq. Derby 


James Currie, M. D. Liverpool 
Mr. Samuel Gaſkell, Varrington 
Mr. Samuel Grundy, Balding Stone, near 


Mr. John Grundy, ditto 
Henry Norris, Eſq. 

Mr. Benjamin Potter 
William Rigby, Eſq. 
Mr. Thomas Robinſon 


William Ruſſel, Eſq. cate lrg 


Mr. James Touchet 


Meſſrs. Samuel and Thomas Taylor 
Jofiah Wedgwood, Eſq. Etruria 
Rev. John Yates, Liverpool 
Rev. John Atchinſon, Gorton 


Mr. James Bayley 
Joſiah Birch, Eſq. 
Mr. John Birch 
Mrs. Blackmore 
Mr. George Bolton 


Mr. John Brocklehurſt, Macclesfeld 


Mr. David Campbell 
Mr. John Clegg 
Mr. Aſhworth Clegg 
Mr. John Cririe 


Abram Crompton, Eſq. 8 


Mr. George Duckworth 
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5 5 
bw | ; . 
Li | | 3 Jobn P. Eftin, Briſtol - bez £ 2 
5 iq Mr. Richard Evans . 2 = 2 2 
[ll Mr. George Fletcher, Gerton * 2 
\ 8 Mr. Joſeph Fletcher, Stoctporrt 2 2 
« 1 2 James France, Eſq. Liverpool - Fa 2 2 
0 Daniel Gaſkell, Eſq. - 9 5 - 2 
«i Mr. Robert Grimſhaw, Gorton - - os 
{1 Mr. John Grimſhaw, ditto 8 2 2 
1 Mr. Robert Grimſhaw, jun. Atte 2 2 
1 Mrs. Elizabeth Grimſhaw, ditt  <- 2 2 
5 Mr. Joſeph Handford, Stockport 1 
14 Mr. William Hanſon - $7.2 
10 Mr. John Haſlingden ſe 2 2 
bn! Rev. William Haſſal, *Reachdale „ 
0 Mr. Thomas Hatfield - = = 1 
i Mr. Jonathan Hatfield ; = . 2 
Wl. Mr. Thomas Henry, F. R. S8. 2 2 
1 Mr. Joſeph Heywoooe «= „ 
Wl! Mr. Titus Hibbert - - „ 
„ Mr, Samuel Hibbert, St. Aun WP. Se oy, 
bl Mir. Samuel Hibbert, King-ftreet - jr 0 
i Mr. William Hibbert 3 3 
Wh Mr. John Hobſon, Fail/worth - 1 
Tit Rev. John Hughes, Bury — - 3.2 
TR Mr. William Hunt - - „ jt 
1 | | * Samuel Jones - - - 8 2 
wil r. William A >» H 
„ Mir. Thomas Kerſhaw - - _ 2 2 
'þ | of Mr. Ralph Kirxham - — 3 
I * Mrs. Lightbody, Liverpool 1 
Will! Mleſſrs. Henry Marſland and 80 Brockpore 8:3 
i" MI. Henry Mather - - OT 
it Mr. Samuel Oldknow, Stockport * F 
If Mr. John Partington - . e wee * 
110 Thomas Percival, M. D. 5 - 2 2 
Wi Mr. John Pilkington, Bolton - - 2 5 
Mr. John Potter N — — 8 
Mr. James Potter nn 
Mr. Richard Potter . - 3 
Mr. Thomas Potter 3 "Ws 
Mr. Peter Pownal, Bramball - — - 2 2 
; 1 Mr. 


* 1 * 2 2 bond bk. hed Y 2 2 bh. bd 1 II NE” 


Mr. Matthew Prieſtnall, PARTE 


Mr. Thomas Radford - 25 
Mr. Edward Rigby, Noravich - 
Mr. William Rigby, jun. 2 
Mr. Robert Robinſon, jun. AE PR og 
Mr. William Robinſon 7 
Mr. Samuel Robinſon 5 
Mr. John Robinſon —< 7 


William Shore, Eſq. Sheffield 


John Sparrow, Eſq. Wincko Bank, near Sheffield 


Mrs. Stamford, Derby - 4 


James Stovin, Eſq. Doncaſter <« 


Meſſrs. Matthew Travis and Co. 


Mr. Peter Valentine, Chowbent - 


William Wallace, Eſq. Liverpool 


Mr. James Wild - ; 
Mr. Jeremiah Withington 5 
Mr. Ottiwell Wood 9 


Rev. Hugh Worthington, Leiceſter 


Iſaac Worthington, Eſq. Altringbam Ny 


Mr. George Worthington, 4irto 
Mr. John Worthington, Stoch port 


Mr. Ralph Yates, London 3 
Mr. James Caruthers, Liverpool 
Mr. Henry Hughes - _— 2 
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N. B. BEN EFAcTIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS will be 


received by James TouchEr, Eſq. the Treaſurer, | 


or any other Member of the Cou MIT TEE. 
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